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NEW SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


WALLACH’S HISTORICAL AND BIO- 
GRAPHICAL NARRATIVES (For 
Fifth Year) . 35 cents 


These historical and biographical narratives afford a 
stepping-stone to history, and contain simple ethical lessons 
which cannot be impressed on children too early. The 
stories are taken from the history of Oriental nations, 
Greece, Rome, and Medieval and Modern Europe, and 
show the high motives, the lofty patriotism, and the stirring 
deeds that wrought their impress upon the world. Each 
subject is treated separately and sketched in a brief and 
graphic manner. 


MARDEN’S STORIES FROM LIFE 
(For Fifth Year) . cents 


Forty stories by the editor of ‘‘ Success,” showing how 
boys, handicapped by poverty and the most discouraging 
surroundings, yet have succeeded so that they are held up 
as models to the boys of today. Many of the subjects are 
familiar, but all can scarcely fail to be beneficial and uplift- 
ing in their influence upon young people. 


MACCLINTOCK’S THE PHILIPPINES 


(For Fourth Year) pyre 


This book gives an interesting account of the principal 
islands and towns of the Philippines, their history, and the 
curious customs and chief occupations of the ‘little brown 
people.” It is profusely illustrated from photographs and 
contains several excellent colored maps. The author has 
been for several years a resident of the Philippines, and is 
thoroughly familiar with the subject from personal knowl- 
edge. 


SMILES’S SELF-HELP—Bower (For 
Eighth Year) - 60 cents 


This volume contains many valuable lessons of conduct 
and perseverance, and illustrates these by numerous exam- 
ples of what persons in various walks of life have done to 
help themselves to higher planes of achievement. The 
popularity of the original book was extraordinary, and 
necessitated its translation into many languages. The 
present edition has been prepared especially for American 
readers. 


BALDWIN’S ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
(For Fifth Year). . . . 60 cents 


This thrilling story of the most American of all our 
Presidents is much more than an ordinary biography. It 
traces briefly the progress of our government from the 
time of its organization to the end of the great Civil War, 
and it makes plain the causes and motives which brought 
abou’ that tremendous crisis. Considerable space is given 
to Lincoln’s boyhood and youth, but the book is free from 
wearisome details, as well as from political bias or sec- 
tional prejudice. 


WALKER’S OUR BIRDS AND THEIR 
NESTLINGS (For Fifth Year) . 60 cents 


This charming and accurate description of twenty-one 
of our commonest birds is of real value, since it enables 
children to distinguish one species froin another as they 
are found in the fields and woods. The illustrations are 
all reproductions of photographs taken by men who have 
made a specialty of bird study. The book includes many 
attra tive and realistic colored plates. 


Send for complete illustrated descriptive catalogue of Useful 
Supplementary Reading in all subjects and for all grades 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO - 


BOSTON 


ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, Sixth Avenue and 48th Street, New York 


Publish the Bercy, Du CROQUET, SAUVEUR, and other standard methods for teaching 
French and Other Foreign Languages 


The French and German methods are modern, and are used in many of the most progressive schools 
and colleges throughout the country. The general stock of ap eertes books is very large, for we supply 
net only our own publications but those o! ali publishers at home and abroad. Our Romans Uhoisis, 
Contes Choisis, and .other series, tastefully printed and low priced, contain masterpieces of French, 
Spanish and Italian authors. They are used extensively for class reading, many having notes in English. 
A complete catalog of all publications, also of imported books, will be sent when requested. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
Le Mariage de Gerard. By ANDRE THEURIET. languages a box, . #0.50 
With notes. Cloth, 85 cents; paper, « 4 
Les Aventures du Dernier Abencerage. 
CHATEAUBRIAND. With notes. Cloth, 


Ky Marianela By PEREZ With 
cents; notes. Paper, 75 cents; cloth th, $1.00 


The Complete Pocket Guide to Edited 
and En Conversations in by E DMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN and JHOMAS L. 


En Son Nom. By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. . Trans. ‘STEDMAN. Edition for 1904, Best rontes, select 


+ hotels, many maps, and information of all Kuro: 
WHR notes Hy De. Lvol., over 00 pages, fullleather binding, BL 25 


Paper. 
Divided Proverbs. An amusing and” instructive Any book sent prepaid for the price 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, Sixth Avenue and 48th Street, New York 


THE EDUCATIONAL WORKS OF 


DR. EDWARD BROOKS. 


Superintendent of Public Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Philosophy of Arithmetic, Beinn: 
Containing the history of arithmetic derived from the latest discoveries. . 
Mental Science and Culture, = > - $1.50 
Normal Methods of Teaching, - = = $1.50 
Both works presenting the most approved methods of the New Education. 
THE FENN: COMPANY 
923 Arch Street, - ” PHILADELPHIA 


STONE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
New edition revised and brought strictly up to date by Walter H. Cushing, Prin ci- 


pal High School, Framingham, Mass. 


Now in press. Correspondence solicited 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY 


Nature Study Months 


R ELEMENTARY GRADES 


By A.C 


A Capital Manual for Teachers. 


‘‘Nature Study by Months seems to me to 
be a capital manual for teachers. Whatever 
Mr. Boyden does, he does thoroughly and 
well, and this little book is no exception.”— 
Hon. Frank A. Hitt, Late Secretary Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Education. 


Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School 


Best Work Yet Written. 


‘“ Having thoroughly acquainted myself with 
Mr. Boyden’s work, and having examined the 
book carefully, I can say most heartily that it 
is the best work that has yet been written.”— 
Caro_yn D. Woop, Nature Supervisor, New 
Bedford, Mass. 


The manual lays out only such lessons as have actually been tried by classes of children in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 cents, postpaid, Liberal discounts for introduction, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON : 29-A Beacon St. 


NEW YORK: 10 East 14th St., Manhattan. 


CHICAGO : 378 Wabash Ave. 
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FIVE PEPPERS AND THEIR FRIENDS 


Eight illustrations by EUGENIE M. WIREMAN. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50, postpaid 


was grown up, that a volume devoted to this outer circle has been written to meet the,persistent demand. Herein the author records many happen- 


T= were so many interesting friends of the Five Little Peppers, whose lives were only the faintest of outlines in the series ending when Phronsie 
ings that long ago Ben and Polly, Joel and David, told her. And even Phronsie whispered some of it confidentially into the listening ear. 


Five Little Peppers and How They Grew. 
Illustrated by Hermann Heyer. 


I2mo. 


By MARGARET SIDNEY 


New edition. 
$1.50, postpaid. 


Cloth, 


This was an instantaneous success, and has. been in continual demand ever 
since, until to-day it has become a genuine child classic. 


Recommended by the State Boards of various States for use in their public 


school libraries. 


Five Little Peppers Midway. 
paid. 


Cloth, 12mo. Illustrated, $1.50, post- 


Takes the Pepper children into youth and changing circumstances. “A perfect 


Cheeryble of a book.”— Boston Herald. 


Five Little Peppers Grown Up. 


postpaid. 


Cloth, 12mo. Illustrated, $1.50, 


This shows the Five Little Peppers as “ pom up,” with all the struggles and 
successes of young manhood and womanhood. 


Phronsie Pepper. Cloth, I2mo. 


Illustrated, $1.50, postpaid. 


It is the story of Phronsie, the youngest and dearest of all the Peppers. But 
Polly and Joel and Ben and Jasper and Mamsie, too, are all in the story. 


These delightful stories are prime favorites with the boys and girls, as well as the older folks. Over five hundred thousand copies have 


already been sold, and the demand increases each year. 


The Stories Polly Pepper Told. Cloth, 12mo. 
McDermott and Etheldred B. Barry. $1.50, postpaid. 


Wherever there exists a child or a “ grown-up,” there will be a lovin 
erous welcome for these charming and delightful “ Stories Polly Pepper 


The Adventures of Joel Pepper. 
Gallagher. $1.50, postpaid. 


_ As bright and just as certain to be a child’s favorite as the others in the famous 
series. Harum-scarum “Joey” is lovable. 
and the dear Mamsie herself are in the story. 


Five Little Peppers Abroad. Cloth, 12mo. 


Cory. $1.50, postpaid. 


The “ Peppers Abroad” adds another most delightful book to this famous series. 


Five Little Peppers at School. 
mann Heyer. 


surpass those telling of their school days. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING 


Cloth, 12mo. Illustrated by Sears 


Cloth, 12mo. 
Price, $1.10 net ; postpaid, $1.25. 
Of all the fascinating experiences and adventures of the “ Peppers,” none will 


Illustrated by Jessie 


and vocif- 
old.” 


Polly and Phronsie, Ben and Davie, 


Illustrated by Fanny Y. 


Illustrated by Her- 
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INSHIP 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston, 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205-21 Third Ave... NEW YORK, 
5 Manfrs. and Importers of 


CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


AND 


BIOLOGIOAL 


APPARATUS: 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 
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Seventh Avenue, 
Amsterdam Ave. 
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door. 
Luxurious rooms 
for permanent 
and transient 
guests. 
Restaurant 
a Feature. 
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Orchestra. 


“Most Artistically Beautiful Hotel in the 
World.”’ Can offer few single rooms, with 
bath, beautifully furnished, suitable for two 
people, $60 per month. 

TRANSIENT RATES: 
One Room, with bath...........s0se0+ $2.50 per day 
Parlor, Bedroom, with bath, $3 and Oier day 
Parlor, 2 Bedrooms, with bath, $5 and $7 per day 

Every improvement known to modern in- 
genuity. 

Write for our magazine, “The Hotel wy 


claire World.” 
MILTON ROBLEE, Proprietor. 
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GOOD NEWS. 


Earth, wise from all the foolish past, 
Shall, peradventure, hail at last 
The advent of that morn divine, 

When nations may as forests grow, 
Wherein the oak hates not the pine, 

Nor beeches wish the cedars woe, 
But all in their unlikeness blend 
Confederate to one golden end. 

—William Watson. 


MY PLAN. 


Quiet and peace from steady will 

To do the things that I must do, 
And joy in trying to fulfil 

My every duty through and through. 


This is my plan, and I shall seek 
To make its value doubly sure, 
By acting where I used to speak, 
And striving where I did endure. 
* —Daniel Kelley, in October Lippincott’s. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 

A. E. Baker, Los Angeles: May the day come 
also when the school authorities will see that they 
can best serve the public interest by establishing a 
custom by which high school teachers sha!] take a 
sabbatical year at some university upon part pay. 

Laura M. Triees: The “practical” bias of 
American life is nowhere more evident than in sun- 
dry tendencies of current public education. The 
business management influences the higher and the 
lower schools alike. ... As in educational motive 
so in material means, the status of the schools is de- 
termined by business considerations. 


Harrier §. Haywarp, Supervisor Primary 
Schools, Brockton, Mass.: Every child needs in 
his school life three things—the “working tools” of 
an education, the development of expression with 
hand and tongue, ard the lofty impulses of the ideal. 
The “working tools” include reading, writing, spell- 
ing, arithmetic, and geography—in a word, the sub- 
jects we have been wont to term the essentials. ihe 
expressive arts are oral and written language, draw- 
ing, and manual werk. ‘The materials from which 
eye are made are to be found in literature, history, 
and art. 


H, Morrison, Portsmouth, 
N. H.: It isa question how far the school should 
in general concern itself with the out-of-school life 
of the child. The present tendency undoubtedly is 
for the teachers to think more of this side of their 
pupils’ lives than they formerly did. Much in the 
way of learning and understanding the home and 
playground conditions of children, the grade teacher 
cannot do for lack of time if not of the training and 
experience, ‘The system as a whole, however, otight 
to be so_organized as to enable it to reach out and 
help the child in his out-of-school relations. 

SUPERINTENDENT Gorpon A. 
Somerville, Mass.: How to secure and retain the 
host teachers is the perpetual and perplexing prob- 
lem upon whose solution depends the success of all 


our efforts in education. The teacher is the heart 
and soul of the school. Upon her depend its life 
and power. In exact proportion as the teacher lacks 
high moral character, the power of personal influ- 
ence, refined taste and manners, good scholarship, 
and thorough professional training, the school fails 
to accomplish its purpose. Given these qualities, 
and the highest success is certain, irrespective of 
material surroundings. We can get along with poor 
or crowded buildings, with meagre or ill-adapted ap- 
pliances, with enriched or impoverished courses of 
study, but good teachers are indispensable. 


LOOKING ABOUT. 


IN KANSAS. 


[ Editorial. | 

Emporia. Kansas is a grand state! She has 
made much of herself these latter years. No one 
man had so much to do with the re-making of the 
state after the agricultural depression and vagaries 
ten years ago as William Allen White, and his writ- 
ings alome have been enough to make Hmporia 
majestic among the cities of Kansas. It was well 
worth while to spend twenty-four hours in this cit; 
just to know the editor of a county paper who is 
also one of the best known and most important 
magazine writers of the time, and who has withal 


accomplished laiger things probably in the past ten - 


vears tian any otker man in the southwest, .and 
that without holding any office, though there is 
scarcely any that he might not have had. Some- 
time—under “Authors Who Are a Present Delight” 
—TI shall chat about Mr. Whiite, but not now. 

The state normal school! It is both the daughter 
and grand-daughter of the Bridgewater normal 
school. ‘The bil! in the legislature which created the 
school at Fmporia was precisely the same bill as that 
which Horace Mann presented to the Massachusetts 
legislature when Bridgewater was established, and 
practically every principal of the school, certainly 
every one since it was a nestling, is a graduate of 
the original Illinois normal school, which was the 
first great school of the West, and it was until very 
recently always in charge of Bridgewater men. So [ 
feel yery much at home at Emporia, and it is also a 
feeling of pride, as this was the first grand normal 
school beyond: the Missouri, and is one of the two 
largest, if not absolutely the largest, in the land. 

Dr. J. N. Wilkinson, president for the past three 
years, and identified with the school for twenty 
years. is a master in the science and art of education 
from its philosophy and history to skill in adminis- 
tration. 

State Tniversity. Professor William Herbert 
Oarruth, in writing, 

“Some call it evolution, others call it God,” 
breathed forth from the hillside cottage under the 
trees as sweet a bit of verse as has floated from a 
pen in a decade, and it was to see him in his home 
more than from any other cause that I made the ap- 
pointment to speak to the students at Lawrence, but 
there are other memories that are worth while. 
Thirty-eight years ago, just as the echoes of the 
Qivil war were losing their terrors, the state univer- 
sity came into being. Is it to be wondered at, in 
view of the throes through which Kansas herself 
was born, that her university had.troublesome times 
for many years? But these, like the other woes oi 
Kansas, are now mere traditions, and under Presi- 
dent Frank Strong the university enrolls more than 
1,200 students, maintains high scholarly rank, and 
is developing all the professional schools admirably. 
The location is easily the most beautiful in the state. 
The school of cdueation, under the directon of Pro- 
fessor Arvin 8. Olin for the past five years, has be- 
come established and takes rank with the depart- 
ment in similar institutions, A. E. Winship. 


EXPEKIENCES IN THE JUVENILE COURT. 


BY BEN B, LINDS&Y, 
Judge Juvenile Court, Denver. 
HOW THE CASE AGAINST THE CHILD MUST BE 
JUDGED. 

Every case against a child must be judged more 
from the standard of the child than from that of the 
man. lt must be judged more from the laws and 
rules that control child life than from those that 
should control the lives of adults. In the juvenile 
court, these two worlds meet as it were, harmony 
prevails, and the case is viewed with due regard to 
each. No one can seriously expect a street boy of 


‘twelve to respect the law intended for the protec- 


tion of the fruit vender in the same way that we 
have a right to expect the adult to respect a law of 
no higher sanctity or binding effect for the protec- 
tion of the banker or the merchant in the possession 
of his money or property. Yet not technically, but 
positively, the law has to a large extent exactly the 
same rule. ‘he jarring and jangling we ail ad- 
mit as a result of such a condition in the case of the 
child 1s: simply because we attempt to judge entirely 
different conditions by exactly the same rule. You 
might as well expect to successfully treat every 
disease by the same remedy. You might as well ex- 
pect to cure a child, even though afflicted with the 


same illness as an adult, with the same doses, the 


same diet, and the same general treatment. And yet 
a child’s moral welfare, considering its relation to 
the state and to society, and the far-reaching in‘lu- 
ence of waywardness and criminality upon others, 
the burden, suffering, and misery that flow there- 
from and afflict the whole body politic, is of infin- 
itely more importance than any physical ailment, 
and demands even more skill, patience, and intelli- 
gence. We must all admit that this is true. Yet 
have we, at least in the past, handled the problem 
from this viewpoint? Would we permit any ignor- 
amus to handle a sick child? Were we ever generally 
addicted to such a mistake, it could not be much 
worse than the mistake we have made for hundreds 
of years in doing just this thing in the attempted 
cure and correction of children offenders. 

T am perfectly aware that children under sixteen 
are capable of committing, and in the large cities are 
constantly comunitting, shocking and surprising 
offences, often showing a cunning and an intelligence 
that would match that of the adept adult criminal. 
I have handled a number of such cases and spent 
many hours in their study. I believe in every such 
case there is a cause for the effect, a reason for the 
result, that is not far to trace in the majority of in- 
stances. ‘his is, of course, no argument against 
what I term the juvenile court and probation system 
of dealing with such cases; no more so than that 
there are precocious children in most every accom- 
plishment. No doubt some boys under twenty-one 
are more capable in business dealings than some per- 
sons past majority. Yet did any one ever consider 
that as a reason why we should abolish the line (or 
scine line), where infancy ends and responsibility 
begins? 

Not mly must the general rule in dealing with 
children offenders he different from that in dealing 
with wdults, but to achieve the most success, we 
must carry the proposition further for the same gen- 
eral reasons, and deal with every case rather from 
the standpoint of that particular case than from any 
law. Of course the law and some general rules must 
be taken into consideration, and to a certain extent 
are applicable to every case. But they are, in my 
ominion, rather of secondary importance. For in- 
stance, in every case a good deal depends upon en- 
vironment, home, school, school-teacher, com- 
panions, and, what is very important, the particular 
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type of boy. 1 know that inherently boys are very 
much the same. 1 refer to boys because I believe 
they outnumber the girls as juvenile offenders ten to 
one; but genera!ly what is said of boys will apply 
to girls, although there are some important points 
of difference that only a special paper could well dis- 
cuss. Boys subjected to the same influence, the 
same environment, and the same conditions of life, 
are likely to be the same in temperament, disposition, 
and morals, although we must admit exceptions; but 
I believe generally it would be found that there is a 
change in these influences upon life to account for 
any radical difference.—-Reprinted from Charities. 


WHAT SAY YOU? 
There is something better than the ability to con- 
suine, waste, destroy, and intimidate. 
Why can't we get our satisfaction in life out of 
useful effort instead of destruction? 
Pericles, in a single generation, made Athens the 


wonder of the world by simply turning the funds. 


gathered for war into art and beauty. 

This country raises for our public schools two hun- 
dred million dollars a year. And the appropriations 
for war and war appliances, were, for the year just 
past, over four hundred million dollars. 

Hobson's desired appropriation would double the 
pay of every school teacher in America for ten years, 
and place manual training apparatus in every school- 
house from Cape Nome to Key West. 

Now suppose we quit talking about war and set 
ourselves to this problem of educating our boys and 


girls. I.ducate them to be useful—one session a day 


for books—the morning for study and the afternoon. 


fer work—what say you then?—The Philistine. 


THE SUMMER VACATION. 


If I were to pick out the happiest time of my life, 
I should name the first few days of the summer 
vavation after the district school was out. 

In those few rare cays all thoughts of restraint 
were thrown away. For months we had been com- 
pelied to get up at a certain time in the morning, 
do our tasks, and then go to school. Every hour 
of the day had been Jaid out with the precision of 
the clock, and each one had its work to do. Day 
after day, and week after week, the steady grind 
went on, until captivity almost seemed our natural 
state. It was hard enough through the long fall 
and winter months and in the early spring; but 
when the warm days came on, and the sun rose high 
and hot and stayed in the heavens until late at night, 
when the grass had spread over all the fields and the 
leaves had covered all the twigs and boughs until 
each tree was one big spot of green, when the birds 
sang on the branches right under the schoolhouse 
eaves, and the lazy bee flew droning in through the 
open door, then the schoolhouse prison was more 
than any boy could stand.—From Clarence Darrow’s 

“Farmington. 


WHEN SENATOR HOAR PULLED WIKES. 


Yet, somehow, it is with a glimpse of quite an- 
other phase of the man that I prefer to close this 
account of a delightful day in Worcester. The in- 
cident happened as I was being driven to the station, 
and it arose from my admiration of the public 
library Senator Hoar had pointed out to me. 

“The only time I was ever guilty of wire pulling,” 
my host then remarked, “was when I so used my in- 
fluence that Thucydides instead of Herodotus re- 
ceived honorable mention on that facade as the 
representative Greek historian. Why did I want to 
carry that point? Oh, only because I’ve always had 
an especial fondness for Thucydides.” 

Was not that deliciously characteristic? Is there 
another man in American public life to-day who 
would pull wires for—Thucydides?—National 
Magazine. 


C. F. P., Massachusetts: Your artides on authors 
are of inestimable value to us teachers. 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENCE.--(11.) 


BY JOHN E. MORRIS, 
Superintendent of Schools, Alliance, O. 


EVOLUTION OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

In Genesis iv.: 20-22, we have the first his‘orical 
inference of superintendence: “And Adah bare 
Jabal: he was the father (see meaning 3 in Inter- 
national Tsictionary) of such as dwell in tents, and 
of such as have cattle. And his brother’s name was 
Jubal: he was the father of all such as handle the 
harp and the organ. And Zillah, she also bare 
Tuba!l-cain, an instructor of every artificer in brass 
and iron: and the sister of ‘ubal-cain was 
Naamah.” ‘Tubal-cain’s‘ sister was undoubtedly a 
teacher of skill and prominence who contributed in 
many ways to make her brother’s work a success. 

The schools of the prophets at Ramah, Bethel, 
Jericho, and Gilgal had such eminent superintend- 
ents as Samuel, Elijah, and Flisha. 

The Jesuit schools of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries were rigidly supervised. Over all 
stood the General of the Order. Next came the 
Provincial appointed by the General. Over each 
college was a Rector responsible to the Provincial, 
and next came the Prefect of Studies. ‘The. teach- 
ers were caréfully watched by both Rector and Pre- 
fect, and it was the duty of the latter to visit each 
teacher in his class once in two weeks and hear him 
teach. 

-assing by the supervision of schools in Europe 
we find that in New England the public schools 
were superintended by committees, largely composed 
of clergymen. As time passed, population increased, 
schools grew in number, business men replaced the 
clergymen on the committees, and it was found ex- 
pedient to turn over the duties of supervision to 
some person who could give his time to it for a com- 
pensation. Massachusetts led the way by making 
Horace Mann its first state superintendent in 1837. 
Providence, R. I., has the honor of electing the first 
city superintendent in 1839 in the person of Nathan 
Bishop. Spring‘ield, Mass., followed with S. 8. 
Greene in 1840. A. D. Lord became superintendent 
in Columbus, Ohio, in 1847; A. J. Rickoff in Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, in 1847; M. D. Leggett in Akron, Ohio, 
in 1847; Nathan Bishop in Boston, Mass., in 1851; 
Andrew Frease in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1853. Evi- 
dentiv by the fifties, superintendents had become 
general over the United States; for the village of 
Alliance, Ohio, then possessing only one school of 
six rooms, had in 1857 a superintendent, J. K. 


Pickett, who subsequently served in that capacity 
eight vears, 

Originally, no doubt, the cuperintendent was the 
leading teacher, devoting part of his time to teach- 
ing, and selected beanse of his superior experience 
and qualifications. With the marvelous growth of 
our urban pvopulation, conditions and systems of edu- 
cation have changed, and the superintendent has 
likewise changed in duties and qualifications. My 
next paper will treat of the duties of a swperintend- 
ent to his board of education. 


FIRST YEAR NOMBER. 


[The Connecticut Valley Superintendents’ Round Table 
some weeks ago appointed a committee, consisting. of 
Superintendent Nash of Holyoke, Superintendent Balliet 
of Springfield, Superintendent Carfrey of Northampton, 
Superintendent Hardy of Amherst, and Superintendent 
Gray of Chicopee, to prepare and report a suggestive 
course of study in number. One of the recommendations 
in the course as outlined was that there be no formal 
number work in the first year. To this Superintendent 
Gray dissented. This article contains the formal objec- 
tions which he presented to the Round Table in his dis- 
sent from this part of the committee’s report.—Editor. ] 


It is an accepted principle of pedagogy that bot) 
in physical and in mental development the child re- 
peat the history of the race. Iit recognizes thai the 
various cerebral areas--the animal centres of limb, 
arin, and body, and the human centres of hand, 
finger, thumb, and speech—function in the same 
order in the child as in the evolutionary periods. 
Edueational theories and practice are built upon it. 
The kindergarten, the primary school, the manual 
treining school, and every system of physical culture 
—all recognize it as fundamental. The student of 
child plays traces cach form of natural activity to 
the activities which dominated some historical 
period, and each new form as the child advances in 
age is traced to a later and higher evolutionary 
stage. 

This principle of historical order is even carrie: 
into the determination of method. Educators ins'st 
that the first step preliminary to teaching any give) 
subject is the analysis of the subject into its elements 
and the arrangement of these elements in such order 
that ander proper leadership the child will discover 
them one after another, each new element of knowl- 
edge giving him the increased power necessary to the 
discovery of its successor. 

To prove that any given arrangement of such ele- 
menits is in accordance with right principles of edu- 


THE SCHOOL TEACHERS’ 


CREED. 


I believe in boys and girls, the men and women of a great 


to-morrow ; 


that whatsoever the boy soweth the man shall reap. 


I believe in the cures of ignorance, in the efficacy of schools, in 
the dignity of teaching, and in the joy of serving others. | 
believe in wisdom as revealed in human lives as well as in the 
pages of a printed book; in lessons taught, not so much by pre- 


cept as by example ; 
to think with the head ; 
lovely. I believe in beauty 
and in out-of-doors. I believe 


all ideals and distant hopes that lure us on. 


in ability to work with the hands as well as 
in everything that makes life large and 
in the schoolroom, in daily life, 


in laughter, in love, in faith, in 
I believe that 


every hour of every day we receive a just reward for all we are 


and all we do. 


I believe in the present and its opportunities, in 


the future and its promises,and in the divine joy of living. 


Amen. 


‘Copyright, 1901, by Alfred Bartlett. 
Bartlett, 69 Cornhill, Boston.” 


Printed with permission. 


EDWIN OSGOOD GROVER. 


One of The Cornhill Dodgers, published by Alfred 
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cation, it is only necessary to show that it conforms 
io the historical order in which the subject was de- 
veloped by the race. Tvolution is faultlessly peda- 
vogical. 
There is another fundamental principle no less 
general in its application, that the time to begin the 
training of a faculty is when it first becomes active. 
It is held that the neglect of a faculty during this 
early plastic period causes a tendency to atrophy. 


parison of the every-day words of each language, 
Among the words thus compared we are almost sure 
to find ithe 1, 2, 3, ete.. of the number seale. This 
fact of the very early appearance of number words 
is additional proof that, in the childhood of the race, 
at the dawn of the era of oral speech, the number 
faculty was so advanced in its development ithat its 
verbal signs were among the first-born of the lan- 


guage. 


COURT AT TWENTIETH STREET SCHOOL, LOS ANGELES. 


It is in the recognition of this principle that “edu- 
cation consists in seizing upon the dawning activity” 
as well as “in presenting the material, the condi- 
tions, for promoting its best growth”; that early de- 
velopment has ‘become an essential feature of any 
line of training if we would make the faculty “work 
freely and fully towards its proper end.” 

In the application of these principles to the mat- 
ter under discussion, we must first ascertain“ by his- 
torical inference the period when the number faculty 
hecomes active. r 

In the childhood of the race there are three evolu- 
tionary periods which are determined by language 
development,— 

1. The period of sign language. 

2. "The period of intelligible speech. 

3. ‘Che period when.thought is first recorded and 
conveyed by written signs. 

Tribes have been found among the forest peoples 
of Brazil and the natives of Australia that have not 
yet passed out of this first period of sign language, 
but even among the lowest of these none have ever 
been found that have not shown familiarity with 
the number coneept. Sir John Lubbock proved by 
evidence that was to him conclusive, and his conelu- 
sions have been widely accepted, that the power to 
count is possessed within narrow limits by certain 
animals. All of which goes to show that the num- 
her faculty. while it may have heen handed down 
from animal ancestry, was at least active in the early 
periods of human beginnings, and that it was one of 
the earliest forms of activity in human history. 
Conant in “The Number Concept” says: “It may, 
indeed, be stated as a universal law, that some prac- 
tical method of numeration has, in the childhood of 
every nation or tribe, preceded the formation of 
numeral words.” 

Again, it is generally admitted that words that 
vive expression to the number sense are among the 
earliest words that have appeared in any language. 
Minship of people remote from each other has been 
often proved by kinship of tongues. In this philo- 
logical research the scrutiny is directed to the com- 


Even if we did not have it from historical infer- 
ence, common experience would tell ws that the 
child passes through these three language stages, 
entering upon the third at the period when he be- 
comes sufliciently mature to learn to read and write, 
the age varying from the fourth to the sixth year. 
{Common experience with infants before they begin 
to talk also corroborates the historical inference 
that the dawn of the number faculty anitedates 
spoken language. The age of entering school is ap- 
proximately the beginning of the third of these 
periods, and the historical inference is again cor- 
roborated by the faet’ that we rarely find a normal 
child from any of our communities, American or 
foreign, that does not have at this time at least a 
limited number range.—this range being broad or 
narrow according to the wealth or poverty of its 
vocabulary. From a child’s voeabulary we may 
safely infer its power to count. and from its power 
to count, its vocabulary. Trom either we may judge 
of the intellectual atmosphere of the home. 

The Report,* therefore, in effect suggests that the 
number faculty, which we have shown to be now en- 
tering the third period of its active history, is to be 
left with no provision for its development. The 
dawning activities which are occasioned by reading 
and writing are to be highly stimulated by bringing 
the whole force of the school to bear upon thes: 
subjects in endless rounds cf exercises; but this 
older, more mature faculty must lie fallow. 

Added to the fact ‘that this suggestion is thus in 
violation of fundamental principles of education, it 
has a further element of weakness in its inconsist- 
encv. It is ‘held by all of us, I think, that the child’s 
reading material during this vear must necessarily 
deal with matters connected with his daily life, as it 
is upon these that his interests centre. But under 
the report only a part of his activities are permitted 
to be made the subjects of reading and writing. Ex- 
pressions which relate to the number activities, the 
oldest and commonest in the language—expressions 


*See note at head of this art cle. 


which have grown out of the necessities of the child’s 
earliest -plays, and which must enter so largely into 
his whole school and social life, are arbitrarily barred 
out. ‘Ihe fact of the very early development of the 
number faculty, earlier than the power to stand 
erect or the power of articulate speech, shows that 
the number activities are among childhood’s strong, 
because early, interests. All number expressions in 
the fundamental processes are expressions descrip- 
tive of measuring acts. They are forms of counting 
differing from the child’s early counting only in 
organization and in the use of group units. To ex- 
press acts of measuring in written language or to 
perform physicai measuring acts from oral or writ- 
ten dictation is as much the reading and writing of 
thought, and is as closely connected with the pleas- 


urable, spontaneous activities of life as reading and. 


writing on other matters connected with the child’s 
daily life. ‘The first work in number, if it would 
conform to elementary principles of pedagogy, must 
consist of this measuring systematically organized— 
natural forms of activities which necessarily give rise 
to psychical acts of measuring—-and the oral and 
written expression of the number thought that each 
physical act of measuring produces. ‘The fact that 
the expressions are written with number symbols—. 
figures and other numerical signs—makes them no 
less expressions of thought, no less full.of meaning, 
no less productive of clear imagery, than thoughts 
in which the words are written in alphabetical char- 
acters. ‘To shut the doors to such work weakens 
primary reading by limiting its legitimate and nat- 
ural material, and is thereby inconsistent with the 
purposes of fullest possible development of reading 
power and early experience and practice in giving 
clear written expression to personal experiences. 

The subject urder discussion implies the objection 
that the work generally attempted in the first grade 
can be done much more quickly later on. Such a 
theory cannot be advanced except under the assump- 
tion that education is the process of getting informa- 
tion. It leaves owt of the detinition the element of 
power. Primary education is properly the process 
of faculty development. The aim at the outset is 
power, knowledge heing secondary. The child learns 
to read, to write, to use mathematical terms, to draw, 
to sing, to use tools, that he may have power, this 
power in each case being a means to an end. With 
the recognition of the element of power as an aim in 
education the objection must disappear in view of 
the fundamental principle that would otherwise be 
clearly violated. 

Closely connected with this implied objection is 
the suggestion to defer all number work to a later 
period on the ground that with the important work 
of reading and writing there is no time to devote to 
formal number. Waiving for the moment the mat- 
ter of the atrophy that follows the neglect of an ac- 
tive faculty and the violation of a fundamental law 
of pedagogy that it has been shown to involve, it is 
a well-known fact that one of the greatest problems 
of the primary school is educative seat-work. T'each- 
ers are constantly in search of it, grasping at every 
straw of suggestion of work that will occupy time 
and attention during the periods when otherwise a 
large portion of the school must of necessity be idle. 
It is an open secret that very much of the seat-work 
in use has little or no educative value—it affords 
occupation only. It is idle work for the idle ‘hours. 
As number arises through the activity of the mind 
in dealing with objects, and the number concept, like 
every other concept, is the outgrowth of personal ex- 
perience, primary number work that is not objective 
has’ no exeuse for its existence. Objective work of 
this kind when properly arranged affords one of the 
most absorbing and fruitful forms of educative seat- 
work within the reach of the teacher. In view, 
therefore, of the necessity in every year of a child’s 
school life to make waste time count for something, 
in view of the dearth of other seat-work for this 
purpose having definite educative value, and in view 
of the fact that it leaves an active faculty of the 
mind without food, T cannot regard this suggestion 
of the committee otherwise than as a weakening of 


the primary school. 
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I dissent from this part of the Report,* therefore, 
on the following grounds:— 

1. Jt is in conflict with a fundamental principle, 
in that it leaves an active faculty without provision 
for its development, thus making power a secondary 
aim in educatior. 

2. It arbitrarily bars from the. reading and writ- 
ing of this first year material that deals with some 
of the carly activities and strong interests of child- 
hood, and that makes use of some of the oldest and 
commonest words and expressions of the langnage. 

3. It takes from the primary school the oppor- 
tunity to use the refuse of school time for the de- 
velopment of a product second to none in value 
among human faculties. 


*’See note at head of this article. 


TOPICS FOR DEBATE.—(III) 


Resolved, that the telephone is of greater importance 
than the telegraph. 

Resolved, that the rural free delivery was a greater 
service to the country than penny postage would have been. 

Resolved, that the poets have done more for the world 
than the orators. 

Resolved, that the best novelists have done more for 
the world than the best historians. 

Resolved, that psychology is a nobler branch of learn- 
ing than philosophy. 

Resolved, that the philanthropist is a greater benefit 
to the country than the reformer. 

Resolved, that the imagination is of greater service to 
man than memory. 

Resolved, that instrumental music is of greater benefit 
and pleasure to the world than vocal. 


TRE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


BY JANE A. STEWART. 


(A SCHOOL EXERCISE.) 


[The schoolroom should be decorated with as many 
pictures of the presidents as possible. Flags and United 
States shields may be added.] 

1. Opening Song—‘America,’ “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,’ or some other patriotic air. 

2. Address—“ How We Get Our Presidents,” by two boys. 

First Boy.—This is presidential year, and once again 
the people of the United States elect a president. This 
is how they do it: First, a number of national candi- 
dates are named for the office, the principal ones by the 
Republican, Democratic, and Prohibition parties. The 
election takes place on the first Tuesday of November. 
On that day the men citizens have a right to vote and 
say which one they would like to have for president. In 
four states, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and Idaho, the 
women, too, may cast the ballot for president. 

While I say “cast the ballot for president,’ the queer 
part of our plan of election is that the name on the presi- 
dential ballot is not that of the president, but of an 
“elector,” who will afterwards go and vote for the presi- 
dent. And thus, you see, the voter has to be careful to 
vote for the elector, who will be sure to vote later for the 
voter’s choice as president. 

Each state is entitled to as many presidential electors 
as the state has United States senators and congressmen. 
As the number of representatives that a state has in the 
United States congress is decided by its population, ac- 
cording to the United States census taken every ten 
years, the number of electors is constantly increasing. 
In 1897 the number was 447. 

Second Boy.—After the state elections are held, the 
chosen electors of each state meet in an assembly, called 
the “electoral college,’’ held in each state capital on the 
second Monday of January following the Federal elec- 
tion, and they then cast the votes intrusted to them by 
the people, for president and for vice-president. The 
electors’ votes from each state are sealed and sent to 
the president of the United States senate. Two copies 
of the votes are provided, one being sent by mail, and 
the other by a special messenger. 

The candidate having the highest number of votes for 
president, and a majority of all the votes, is elected. If 
no person has a majority of the votes for president, then 
the house of representatives is required to choose a 
president from the three having the largest number of 
votes, the vote being taken by states as before. This was 
done in 1825, when the candidates voted for were An- 
drew Jackson, John Quincy Adams, William H. Craw- 

ford, and Henry Clay, who once said that he “would 
rather be right than president.” No one of them had a 
majority of electorai votes. Jackson, Adams, and Craw- 
ford, the three highest numbers, were then voted on by 


the house of representatives, and John Quincy Adams be- 
tame president. 

3. Reading or Recitation—Selection from “We, the 
People,” “The Ruler of America,” by Edward Everett 
Hale. 

4. “A Review of the Presidents.” (Exercise for 
twenty-seven children, fourteen boys and thirteen girls, 
with banners bearing names of presidents.) 

First Boy.—There have been twenty-five different 
presidents of tne United States. Most of them were 
brave soldiers and fought for their country. Several 
were statesmen of great renown, They have all been 
men of great power and influence. 

Seven of our presidents have served two terms, or 
eight years in all. These were Washington, Jefferson, 
Madison, Monroe, Jackson, Grant, and Cleveland. Presi- 
dent William Henry Harrison, who became ill and died 
in April, 1841, when he had been only one month in 
office, had the shortest term. There were three martyred 
presidents, Lincoln, Garfield, and McKinley, who were 
wickedly assassinated. 

(School may be asked to stand a few moments with 
bowed heads when these names are mentioned.) 

Second Boy (bearing banner, “George Washington of 
Virginia, 1789-’97").—First and greatest of our presidents 
was George Washington. He was both good and great. 
Born in Westmoreland county, Va., he was the son of 
‘Augustine Washington, and the descendant of John 
Washington, mayor of Northampton, Eng., whose grand- 
son, John Washington, emigrated to Virginia in 1657, 
and became the grandfather of George Washington. 

George Washington was tall and of great physical 
strength. He enjoyed athletic games. He became a land 
surveyor at sixteen, and entered the army at nineteen, 
at the beginning of the Seven Years’ war, and soon be- 
came a military leader. His good judgment and wisdom 
made him a leader in political affairs. It was his courage 
and military ability which helped to win the war for in- 
dependence and made this a free and independent na- 
tion. He was commander-in-chief of the American 
forces against the British in that war. The grateful 
people elected him their president. In April, 1789, he 
was inaugurated. president of the United States at New 
York city. His influence at the beginning was the chief 
thing in laying the foundation principles of our govern- 
ment. Ever since we have been trying to carry out his 
excellent ideas. George Washington served eight years 
as president, and died in 1799, mourned by all the people. 
To this day he is said to be “First in peace, first in war, 
and first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 

First Girl (“John Adams of Massachusetts, 1797-1801’’). 
—The great orator and statesman, John Adams of Massa- 
chusetts, was our second president. He was a signer of 
the Declaration of Independence, and he was our first 
ambassador to the court of Great Britain, where he was 
cordially received by George the Third. Adams was 
elected president in 1797, and was a candidate for re- 
election. But he was defeated by one vote. He lived to 
be eighty-five. And he died on Independence Day, 1826, 
just half a century after he proclaimed on the floor of 
congress the independence of the United States. 

Third Boy (“Thomas Jefferson of Virginia, 1801-1809’’). 
—Our third president, like Washington, was born in Vir- 
ginia. He was a college graduate and lawyer, and active 
in state affairs. In 1773, as a member of the Virginia 
state assembly, he took a prominent part in the Revo- 
lutionary movement, calling together the Continental 
Congress, to which he was sent as a delegate. Jefferson’s 
chief honor is that he was the author of our Declaration 
of Independence. He was in turn governor of Virginia, 
United States minister, and secretary of state under 
Washington. Jefferson was among the earliest leaders 
of the Democratic party. He became president in 1801. 
His high character is shown by his refusal to appoint 
any of his own relatives to office, and by his giving places 
to men best fitted to fill them. He set the example of 
simple life. It was during Jefferson’s administration 
that the Louisiana Purchase was made, which is being 
celebrated this year by the great World’s exposition at 
St. Louis. 

Second Girl (“James Madison of Virginia, 1809-1817”). 
—Another Virginian who served our country two years 
as president is James Madison, who, like Jefferson, was 
college-bred and studied law. Madison was one of the 
makers of the United States constitution, which he, with 
Jay and Hamilton, framed in 1787. He was a state legis- 
lator, a member of the United States congress, and in 
1801 became secretary of state, during the presidency of 
Thomas Jefferson, whom he recceeded. Madison was 
one of our nation’s most eminent statesmen and noble- 
minded characters. 

Fourth Boy (“James Monroe of Virginia, 1817-1825”).— 
President Monroe gave us the Monroe doctrine of which 
we have heard so much lately, in which he declared the 
American policy of ‘neither entangling ourselves in the 


broils of Europe, nor suffering the powers of the Old 
World to interfere with the affairs of the New,” and that 
“any attempt to extend the system to any portion of this 
hemisphere would be dangerous to our peace and safety.” 
James Monroe served as a lad in the Revolutionary army 
in 1776. He was minister to France, and president for 
two terms. Like Madison, he was honest and able, 
though not a speaker. ' 

Third Girl (“John Quincy Adams of Massachusetts, 
1825-1829”).—Our sixth president came from New Eng- 
land. He was the son of our second president. He 
taught in Harvard University for a short time, but soon 
left the position of professor for the political life, in 
which he became so prominent. He was sent by Madison 


as ambassador to Russia and England; and was ap-. 


pointed secretary of state by President Monroe, whom he 
succeeded in office. He did not receive a majority of the 
votes of the people, but he was elected president by the 
house of representatives, whose duty it is to decide the 
matter. When the question of slavery arose, Adams be- 
came one of the most ardent advocates of the cause, 
fighting for it until his death. 

Fifth Boy (“Andrew Jackson of Tennessee, 1829-1837’’). 
—Andrew Jackson was the son of a Scotchman, and a 
soldier. He was born in South Carolina in 1767. He 
studied law, and he was a legislator and a judge. In the 

~ fight with the Creek Indians in 1813, he ram out of sup- 
plies, and, the story goes, fed on hickory nuts in the 
woods, which gave him the nickname ‘Old Hickory.” 
He was a brilliant soldier in Indian warfare, and gained 
the rank of major-general in the United States army. 
He was governor of Florida, United States senator from 
Tennessee, and president for two terms. Jackson was 
greatly admired for his force, courage, and firmness. But 
he set the bad example, which was followed by others for 
many years, of removing all his political opponents from 
office and appointing his friends. 

Fourth Girl (“Martin Van Buren of New York, 1837- 
1841”).—Martin Van Buren, eighth president of the United 
States, was born in Columbia county, N. Y., in 1782, and 
died there eighty years after. He was a brilliant lawyer 
of great learning and shrewdness. He became state sena- 
tor, attorney-general of New York state, United States 
senator in 1821, and governor of New York in 1828. Money 
questions were the chief source of difficulty during his 
administration as president, which began in 1837. He 
stood for the independent United States treasury, which 
was established in 1846 and has existed ever since. 

Sixth Boy (“William Henry Harrison of Virginia, 
1841”).—Distinguished for military ability and statesman- 
ship was General William Henry Harrison, who was in- 
augurated at Washington March 4, 1841, but took ill, and 
died before a month had passed. He was governor of 
Indiana territory for ten years, from 1801 to 1811. In 
the latter year he won the hard-fought battle of Tippe- 
canoe, defeating the Indians under Tecumseh. 

Fifth Girl (“John Tyler of Virginia, 1841-1845”).—John 
Tyler, vice-president with Harrison, who served the lat- 
ter’s unfinished term of office as president, was a lawyer, 
legislator, and congressman. He was governor of Vir- 
ginia in 1825. Texas was annexed during his adminis- 
tration. He sided with the Confederates during the Civil 
war, and at his death in 1862, aged seventy-two, he was 
a member of the Confederate congress. 

Seventh Boy (“James K. Polk of Tennessee, 1845- 
1849”’).—President Polk was the eleventh president of the 
United States. He was born in North Carolina in 1795, 
but went, in early life, to Tennessee, where he soon made 
his mark in his adopted profession of the law. He was 
under thirty years of age when he became a member of 
the Tennessee legislature, and in 1836 he was chosen 
speaker of the house of representatives. Polk served 
fourteen years in congress, and then became governor 
of Tennessee. While he was president, 1845-’49, the 
question of the Oregon boundary was settled. He was 
a strong character, and devoted to the best interests of 
the country. 

Sixth Girl (“Zachary Taylor of Virginia, 1849-1850”) .— 
The seventh Virginian to become president of the United 
States was the gallant soldier, Zachary Taylor, popularly 
called “Old Rough and Ready.” Without any previous 
experience in state affairs, he was made president in 
1849, his election being chiefly due to his military 
achievements in winning great victories in the campaign 
of the Mexican war against bodies of troops several times 
larger than his own. He served only four months, dying 
suddenly while in office in 1850, at the age of sixty-six. 

Eighth Boy (‘Millard Fillmore, New York, 1850-1853”). 
—Millard Fillmore was a poor boy, brought up on a farm 
in the central part of New York state. It is said that he 
saw no books or papers in that isolated section until he 
was nineteen years of age. He was an apprentice, and 
treated so unjustly that in later life he always held out 
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INDIAN CORN, 


BY W. L. GERMAN, 


Schoolroom matterial-It is suggested that the 
teacher have a sufficient number of ripe ears, that 
there may be personal investigation by the pupils. 
In addition to this, several stalks, with roots, should 
be brought into the schoolroom. Let these stalks be 
pulled when the ears are. at different stages of 
maturity. 

I. Study of the plant as a whole. 

(a) Average height. (Pupils measure.) 

(b) Diameter of stalk at base. 

(c) Kind of roots, length, ete. 

(d) Number of joints in stalk. 

(e) Where the leaves are borne. 

(f) How the leaves are arranged on the stalk,— 

alternate or opposite. - 

(g) Length and width of leaves. 

(h) Veining of the leaves. 

(i) How the leaves are attached to the stalk. 

(j) Where the ear is borne. (At a joint and in 
the axil of a leaf.) 

(k) The covering of the ear. 

Study of the stalk, 

A dry stalk is better for the study of stalk ‘struc- 

ture than a green one. Make both vertical and cross 

sections. For the sake of comparison, have sections 


II 


Plate I. 


of the apple, oak, or any other convenient wood. 
Let these be of wood old enough to show the con- 
centric arrangement of layers. 

(a) Has the cornstalk a bark? 

(b) With a knife separate the hard exterior of the 

stalk into its separate fibres. 

(ec) Where is the pith in the apple or oak? 

(d) Where is the pith in the cornstalk? 

(ce) Examine the structure of common plantain 

and elderberry. 

(f) Is the cornstalk like the plantain or the elder- 

berry? 

(g) What is the significance of the rings or layers 

in the oak? 

(h) Has the cornstalk these rings? 

(i) Which ring or layer in the oak is the oldesi? 

(The inner.) 

(j) Does the oak grow from the inside, out? 

(k) Where is the firm, hard wood of the oak? of 

the cornstalk? 

(1) Gan you peel the outer covering of the stalk 

as you can the bark of the oak? 

(m) As to structure, how many types of flowering 

plants have we? 

At the option of the teacher, the words exogen 
and endogen may here be presented. The word 
exogen, meaning outside grower, is applied to such 
plants as the apple, oak, ete., which increase by 
seasonal layets from the inside. Examples of 
familiar endogens are asparagus, rattan, palms, ete. 
By examination it can be shown that parallel vena- 
tion is a marked characteristic of endogenous 
growth, and by the study of seed germination that 
all endogens are monocotyls. 

Ill. Study of the flowers. 

Vor this study, select a stalk upon which the ear 
has advaneed to thiat stage in which the silks pro- 
trude. At this stage pollen dust will readily fall 


from the loose panicle at the top of the stalk. Corn 
is really one of the grasses having monoecious 
flowers; i. e., it ‘has hoth staminate (male) and pis- 
tillate (female) flowers. In most flowers the stamens 
and pistil or pistils are grouped within the floral en- 


Plate II. 
velope of the same or individual flower. In the wil- 


lows, poplars, box elders, meadow rues, ete, 
steminate flowers grow upon one plant and the pistil- 
late wpon another. 

(a) Point out the organs (calyx, corolla, stamens, 
and pistil or pistils) of some familiar flower. 

(b) Examine the flowers which are fonnd in the 
panicle at the top of the stalk. 

(c) How many siamens are found in each? 

(d) Tear off the sheathing leaves of the spike or 

* “eob” which bears the pistillate flowers. 

(e) Examine the silky threads of the tassel, which 
are the styles of the kernels or pistils. 

(f) Where are the silky threads attached to the 
kernels? 

(g) Has each kernel a thread? 

IV. Study of the ripened ear and the kernel. 

(a) How are the kernels arranged on the cob? 

(b) How many rows of kernels are there? 

(c) Are the number of rows of kernels always 
even? 

(d) Examine the embryo within a kernel of corn. 
The embryo is the rudimentary plantlet 
within the seed. 

(e) Compare the embryo of corn with that of the 

bean, in which all within the seed husk is 
embryo. 

(f) ‘The embrye of the kernel of corn is surrounded 
in part by the albumen or stored food of the 
seed. ‘ 

(g) In the bean the food is stored in the coty- 
ledons of the embryo. 

(h) Seeds are of two kinds,—albuminous (having 
albumen) and exalbuminous. 

(i) Gorn is albuminons, the bean exalbuminous. 

(j) Which is the pea; the almond; the peanut; 
wheat, ete.? 

Uses of corn, husks, stalk, ete. 

(a) The kernel ground forms Indian meal. 

(b) The kernel hulled forms hominy or samp. 

(c) The green ears are often boiled and sometimes 
pickled for table use. 

(d) The kerne] yields “Oswego,” or corn starch. 

(e) Sugar and a spiritous liquor have been ob- 
dained from the tender stalk. 

(f) The young leaves and stalks are fodder for 

eattle. 

(g) The stalks are used for fnel, thatch, and in 
making baskets. 

(h) The husks are used in stuffing chairs, saddles, 
ete.. in packing oranges and lemons, and in 
the manufacture of paper. 

These are subjects with which the child is more 

or less familiar. Encourage the children to expres: 

freely their thoughts about them, aiding and guiding 
them in their use of words. After the discussion, 
select certain topics for written work, the topics 
being adapted ‘to the nature and interest of the 
pupil. (tirls would enjoy these: “How to make cornu 
bread,” “How our grandmothers made and cooked 
hominy”; while boys would doubtless take more in- 
terest in this: “Where thatch roofs are used and how 
they are made.” 
VI. The planting and care of corn, ete. 
Best soil for the cultivation of. 


V. 


Manner of planting. 
The care of. 
The husking, storing, and shelling of. 
How ground by the Indians. 
VII. History of corn, literature, ete. 
(a) Pictured in an ancient Ohinese book. 
‘ (b) Some ‘grains discovered in the houses of 
Athens. 
(c) Early explorers of America found it cultivated 
iby Indians. 
(d) Carried by Columbus to Spain in 1520. 
(e) “Autumn” and “Blessing the Cornfields,” 
from the “Song of Hiawatiha,”—Longfellow. 
(f) “The Huskers,” “The Corn Song,” and “The 
Pumpkin,”—Whittier. 
(g) “Sella,’—Bryant. 
VIII. Suggested subjects. 
Comparative importance of corn as a food. 
The varieties of corn. 
Where corn is cultivated. 
Comparative value of the corn crop. 
How whiskey is made from corn. 
How corn starch is made. ‘ 
Difference between maize and broom corn. 
Difference between maize and sugar cane. 
The cut worm and other pests of corn. (See 
United States Agricultural Reports.) 
The food of the Plymouth and Jamestown colo- 
nists. 
The meaning and origin of the word “corn.” 


SCHOOL PHOTOGRAPHY. 
BY MINER H. PADDOCK, 
Technical High School, Providence, R. I. 


Photography aids the teacher in securing views of 
physical:features of country for physiographic illus- 
tration, in preserving representations of school work 
of past classes, including art and handicraft. and in 
‘depicting scenes of travel which teacher or pupii 
may have visited. Especially useful is photography 
in the making of transparencies for lantern projec- 
tion in visual ‘nstrvetion.—copies of photographs, of 
maps, of cuts from books, of drawings, of printed 
pages, as well as in making of original slides from 
our own negatives. 


LAW OF EXPOSURE OF PLATES,—TONES AND 
HALF-TONES. 

Yor the correct exposure of a plate, so essential to 
success, a very simple Jaw or principle‘may be enun- 
ciated. 

A good picture noticeably is a composite of high 
lights, half-tones, and dark shadows, eareful!y modu- 
lated, though in some work where strictly black ani 
white results are songht, the half-tones are to be 
obliterated. 

In outdoor general-view photography the half- 
tones, properly developed, give effect of distance, 
density, perspective, and relief: also in general view 
indoers, and in the copying of photographs, half- 
tones are essential to correct effect. It is poor 
photography that obliterates these. But in copyiny 
of printed pages, drawings, and like representatiuns 
in black and white, the half-tones, or intermediate 
effect between black and white, must be avo‘ded. 
The picture will be in black and white. 

A general principle or law of exposure obviously 
is this, that it requires an appreciable length of tin:c 
or ainount of energy for the rays of light coming 
through a lens and falling upon a sensitive plate to 
do the chemical work in the silver salt necessary, so 
that the developer can get hold of the latent image 
and produce a silver deposit corresponding to the 
light impression. But I may state this law more 
effectively hy saying it takes an appreciable amount 
of energy in a light ray to start the chemical work 
in the sensitive plate so that the developer can get 
hold of it and bring out the image. 

If the photographer will carry his mind back to 
the beginning of the chemical work and reason from 
that point he will see more clearly the general effect 
of weakening and strengthening his light in the ex- 
posure of his plates, and the general law of when to 


[Continued on page 255.] 
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Educational Intelligence 


Labor saving does not mean less work, but greater 
results. 

Steubenville, Ohio, has raised the salaries about 
10 per cent. within a year. Let the good work go 
on. 

Philadelphia lias never had any anti-married 
women teachers regulations and presumably will 
never have. 

* Denver has elected Lewis C. Greenlee as superin- 
tendent for a term of three years. He hias been act- 
ing superintendent since the retirement of Mr. Gove. 


New York city vacation schools reached a grand 
total membershiv of 103.000. It is indeed a glori- 
ous work that these schools are doing each summer. 


Chicago is to provide a gymnasium for every 
school building of twenty rooms. Chicago is taking 
great strides in all this new provision for the good 
of the children. 

The great campaign of awakening in Maine is a 
notable success. The largest audience rooms are 
filled, whether the meeting is in the forenoon, after- 
noon, or evening. 

Davenport, Iewa, that was the first city west of 
Chicago to put ina fully equipped high sehool 
manual training plant, now adopts manual training 
for the grammar grades. 

Two hundred and eighty thousand children in the 
public schools of Chicago. There are but thirteen 
cities in the United States with more people than 
there are children in the schools of Chicago. 


‘There is sincere regret among American educators 
over the cablegram announcing the suicide of. David 
K. Goss in Berlin, president of the American In- 
stitute at Strasburg, formerly superintendent at 
Indianapolis. Ie leaves a widow and two boys. 


New York came to Milton, Mass., for Emory L. 


Meade for the principalship of the Utica high school, 
and Northampton, Mass., returned the compliment 
by going to Herkimer, N. Y., for a high schoot prin- 
cipal. 

Once more we call attention to the “Railroad in 
Education,” by Alexander Hoag of Forth Worth, 
Texas, the most important and valuable book of the 
kind ever issued. and one that should he on the 
desk of every teacher of geography. A glance at the 
endorsements of the book, on another page, will 
show that we are not alone in our appreciation of it. 


Dr. Franklin S. Edmands of the Central high 
school, Philadelphia, the skilful leader of the great 
organ‘zed effort by which the salaries of all the 
teachers were raised last winter, has resigned and 
entered upon the practice of law, in which snecess is 
already assured. He has the best of the lawyer’s 
tastes ard talents, and has prepared himself thor- 
oughly for the profession. 


The Philadelphia playgrounds have been remark- 
ably successful in attendance and enjoyment. They 
were opened July 1 and closed August 31, with a 
total attendance of more than half a million. On 
one day there were 13,736 presenit in all the greunds. 
The tota! cost of maintenance has been $20,000 for 
the summer, or four cents per day for each child in 
attendance—less than a carfare. 


(eneral John Laton and Hon. John Swett are 
writing reminiscences of their times. Fey men 
among us have had equally interesting experienccs 
educationally, and it is well that they are to give 
the world their view of the educational movements 
of the last half of the nineteenth century. Both 
were New Hampshire hoys, the one has been closely 
identified with the United States bureau of educa- 
tion, and the other has had more to do with educa- 
tion on the Pacific coast than any other man. Both 
are good writers. 


CHILD LABOR. 


Taking the country as a whole one child in five, 
between the ages of ten and fifteen, is at work as a 
bread winner. In Alabama it is more than one in 
four, while in Massachusetts it is but one in 200. 
Massacnusetits leads all other states—is far in the 
lead—in this particular. There are few things of 
which she can be so sanely proud as in this distine- 
tion. Her record is ten times as good as that of the 
United States as a whole. This is not the result of 
recent action, but comes from a long range of high 
endeavor to do the most possible for children. There 
is no test of relative methods or devices in different 
sections, hut when it comes to keeping children in 
school till they are fifteen, she is in a class by her- 
self. 


THE LATEST ANTI-FADDIST. 


Wihitelaw Reid, editor-in-chief of the New York 

Tribune, is the latest to seek fame by shouting for 
the “fundamental three.” Tere is what ‘he says in 
an address hefore the forty-second annual university 
convocation of New York state:— 
_ “First, then, we must insist that the common 
schools really teach, with a thoroughness not yet so 
generally attained as is needful, the three things that 
make the common basis for all subsequent work. 
heir pupils should learn, learn till they really know 
how to read, write, and cipher. Until you make ab- 
solutely sure of that. let us have fewer frills. 

“You have not taught writing till you have made 
it at least accurate, automatic, and as unconscious 
as breathing. 

“Again, inst as nothing can take the place of an 
absolute readiness in thus reading and writing the 
English language, so nothing can take the place of 
an absolute mastery of the multiplication table. The 
hey or girl to whom you do-not give that in child- 
hood, together with the common things it stands for, 
you are turning out into the world a cripple for life. 
If he cannot add and subtract, multiply and divide 
with the readiness and precision of a machine, if this 
work is not instinetive and instinctively right, he will 
imp at every step in his whole subsequent career.” 

That sounds well, it reads beautifully, and instinc- 


tively we say: “That has the true ring.” As a matter 
of fact, isn’t it rank nonsense? There is no occasion 
to say one word against the importance of the three 
indispensable rudiments. It is all very well to em- 
phasize their importance, but to say that “until vou 
make absolutely sure of that let us have fewer frills,” 
is the height of absurdity. Just what does this 
mean ? 

If it means anything it means that nothing but 
the three fundamentals and their nearest kin can be 
taught unti] his ideal has been attained with these 
three; that nothing of the frills can be taught any 
children votil all have attained this unconscious, 
automatic accuracy in the fundamentals. Well, 
what does this mean? ‘ 

Is nothing else to be introduced into a primary 
school because a child of seven can by no possibility 
do all these things according to this standard? 

Are the little children not to sing? Are they noi 
to draw? Are they not to have charming stories tol! 
them? Are they not to study flowers? Are they not 
to study color? Are they not to have physical exer- 
cises? Are they not to enjoy pictures? Are they 
not to weave things of beauty? . 

Must little children go over and over and over in- 
terminably the number work they ‘have learned until 
they develop mental power to learn more? Are cliil- 
dren to he kept exercising the three activities of min:| 
like imbeciles until they are twelve or fourteen, which 
is as early as you can be entirely certain that they 
have become machines that will keep on doing those 
things forever and forever? \ 

About one-third of the school could attain the de- 
sired results without appreciable effort, and are thes 
to mark time until they are twelve or fourteen be- 
cause of the others? The second third could attain 
this power without much effort or attention, while 
less than one-third would keep the brightest ieacher 
busy every hour of every school day on this one phase 
of the work, and then some of them would never 
reach Whitelaw Reid’s standard. Is this wise or 
just? 

Again, Mr. Reid goes to greater length when he 
savs that all “frills” should be eliminated becau-c 
without unconscious, automatic accuracy in penman- 
ship and the multiplication table one will limp ail 
his life. Will he? Tforace Greeley never attained 
accuracy in penmanship, unconsciously or automatic- 
ally, and vet with all his limping wasn’t he worth 
mere to the New York Tribune, ten times over, than 
all the other editors combined? What great editor, 
author, lawyer, statesman, physician, banker thas 
suffered from the “limp” of his. penmanship? Good 
penmanship is eminently desirable, but some men 
have limped very skillfully without it. 

The multiplication table is a handy thing to have 
round, but really few of us make use of it. Not one 
man in a thousand verifies the figures of the auto- 
matic scales that tell the price of seven pounds, thre: 
ounces of meat at twenty-eight cents a pound. Only 
this summer a bank examiner told me that at first 
he tried to verify the figures of the adding machine. 
but he soon discovered that he was sometimes wrong 
and that never. The fact is that to most women a 
discriminating knowledge of color and shape is worth 
ten times as much in life as a knowledge of the mul- 
tiplication of fractions; that skill to use the pencil 
in sketching a design, a scale, a part of a machine is 
worth infinitely more to a man than percentage; that 
four-fifths of all the frills are worth more in prevent- 
ing a hinp in life than four-fifths of the stuff taught 
in the “fundamentals.” 

It is of infinite importance that children read the 
good, the true, the beautiful in literature, and they 
learn to read only when they read at sight along new 
and varied and attractive lines. The “unconsciously, 
automatically accurate” reading of the old times was 
largely parrot-like repetition. There is infinitely 
better reading for information and for culture when 
we read the frills than there was when we read the 
fundamentals. 

There is more of health fruiting from the schools, 
more of skill with the hand, more of influence in the 
voice, more of discrimination in the eye, more of cul- 
ture in mind, more of soul in. life, more of conscience 
and character than would be possible if we took away 
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the frills, with their life, vivacity, tonic, and power. 
In the nature of the case some persons overdo 
whatever is new, but likewise some other persons 
overdo the old and add to its terrors. 
The perfection of poise will not be attained in our 
day. but progress will never be attained by petrifying 
or putrefying the old things. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The international Peace Congress, which has been 
in session in Boston the past week, has been attended 
by seven or cight hundred delegates from all parts 
of the world], and its proceedings have been ex- 
tremely interesting. The seriousness of the discus- 
sions, and the ability and high position of those par- 
ticipating in them are evidence that more and more 
the thoughts of the leaders of men are turning to 
peace as a substitute for war. Surface indications 
might point to the contrary, but any one who looks 
deeper can see that, in spite of such sanguinary and 
needless struggles as that now taking place in Mun- 
churia, the idea of arbitration is gaining ground. 
The Peace Congress came at-a fortunate time, so 
soon alter the congress of the Interparliamentary 
Union at St. Louis, and President Roosevelt’s prom- 
ise to issue a call for a second peace conference at 
The Hague. 

* * 

The death list of the week includes several dis- 

tinguished names. Postmaster-General Henry C. 

’ayne died October 4, after a brief illness. He had 
long been active in political and public life. He had 
executive abilities of a high order, and charming 
personal quedities. Sir William Vernon Harcourt, 
the distinguished leader of the British Liberals, was 
found dead in his bed from heart disease October 1. 
Ile was im his seventy-seventh year, and had been in 
public life, in Parliament, and in Liberal ministries 
for forty years or more. He was a keen and trench- 
ant speaker, an astute financier, and an aggressive 
leader, who ranked among the best-hated men in 
England because of his uncompromising qualities, 
yet was respected by his opponents and trusted by 
his followers. ‘rederic Auguste Bartholdi, best 
known as the sculptor of the gigantic statue oi 
“Liberty Mnlightening the World,” which the French 
nation presented to the United States, and which 
oceupies a commanding position in New York har- 
hor, died October 4 

When it was stated that malicious attempts had 
been made to wreck the splendid battleship Connec- 
ticut, which was suecessfully launched at the New 
York navy vard September 29, it was assumed by 
many that the whole thing was a bit of sensational- 
ism. But official investigation and report have es- 
tablished the fact that there were three such at- 
tempts. the first on March 31, when it was found 
that holes had been drilled through two rivets in a 
part of the frame, to let in water; the second Sep- 
tember 14, when a diver found that a projecting iron 
bolt had been driven into the ways, making an ob- 
struction whieh would have caused serious injury 
during the launch; and the third September 30, 
when a 8-4 inch hole was found to have been drilled 
through one of the compartments, at a point so 
skillfully concealed that it was not discovered until 
the compartment began to fill with water. The per- 
petrators of these outrageous and treasonable acts 
are unknown, but they must have been men who had 
free access-to the ship during her construction. 

‘Nhe extraordinary resourcefulness of the Japa- 
nese is shown in lesser things as well as in greater. 
When they secured possession of Laioyang, after the 
memorable ten-days’ fighting, they found that the 
Russians had taken away most of the rolling stock 
of the railway. They immediately set to work relay- 
ing the track to a narrow gauge to conform with the 
Japanese railways, and sent for locomotives and 
cars from Japan. Already the work of relaying the 
track is reported completed as far as Laiovang, and 
train loads of supplies are being sent over it to the 
army which is concentrated there. A people who 
have so quick a sense of the difficulties of a situa- 


tion and such promptness and ingenuity in overcom- 
ing thei is a peovle to be reckoned with, either on 
the battlefield or in diplomacy. 
* * * 

It is expected: that 'Tie pass and its vicinity will 
witness the next great battle in Manchuria. The 
anticipated area of operations forms an irregular 
triangle, with ‘Tie pass as its apex, and the base run- 
ning from Monkden to Fushan on the upper 
reaches of the Hun river. The Russians are using 
Tiie pass as their main base and are building a series 
of defenses to shield it from the south and east. 
Two roads approach Tie pass from the south, one 
the main highway from Moukden and the other a 
smaller road which starts at Fushan and winds 
through a ‘hilly country. Nineteen miles north of 
Moukden is the town of Yi Im, through which runs 
the shallow Yi Im river. he southern and eastern 
approaches to the town are sheltered by sharp 
ridges offering a natural protection, which the Rus- 
sians have entrenched and fortified. Between Yi Lu 
and ‘lwhaitun, which lies fifteen miles to the north- 
ward, several lines of ridges cross the road, and the 


‘Russians have erected works on these. A range of 


hills flanks Tie pass to the eastward. 
* * * 

Mr. Balfour, in a campaign speech at Edinburgh, 
has defined his views with great clearness upon two 
questions. Te declares flatly that he will have noth- 
ing to do with protection, and intimates that if his 
party were to adopt that policy he could not remain 
its leader. Tihis seems to be a distinct notification 
to Mr. Chamberlain and his followers that, while he 
is ready to approve a conference with the colonial 
governments looking to closer relations, he is not 
ready to abandon the traditional trade policy of 
England. Mr. Balfour also, referring to the expecta- 
tion expressed by Mr. Redmond, in his speeches in 
America, that the Irish members may have the bal- 
ance of power in the next Parliament, declared that, 
so far as his party is concerned, there will be no bar- 
gaining with the Irish members. This probably is 
true, for the last land purchase bill represents the 
utmost that could be conceded in that direction, and 
it has fallen far short. as it was predicted that it 
would, of satisfying Irish aspirations. 

* * * 

The Canadian parliament has been dissolved and 
a general election has been ordered for the third of 
November. Our British cousins have short cam- 
paigns. ‘there had been intimations that an elec- 
tion would he ordered, and the political committees 
had been getting themselves in readiness, but about 
five weeks suffice for the actual campaign, while on 
this side of the border we take as many months. 
The Chamberlain program of preferential trade 
relations between the mother country and the colo- 
nies does not figure in the campaign to any great 
extent, despite the fact that it was Canada which in- 
troduced that policy. The party in power bases its 
appeals to the electorate chiefly upon the prevail- 
ingly prosperous conditions, and its policy of rail- 
way extension, to which it is disposed to attribute the 
existing prosperity; while the party of the opposition 
assails the government railway policy and accuses it 
of extravagance. 

* * 

The publication of the text of the Thibetan treaty 
shows that Russia had ample cause for complaining 
that it established an actual protectorate over 
Thibet, in violation of England’s agreement. One 
article of the treaty provides that all forts between 
the Indian frontier and Gyangtse shall be destroyed; 
another allows the British to continue in occupation 
of the Chumbi valley for three years and longer, if 
the indemnity is not paid; and a third provides that 
ne foreign Power shall be allowed to acquire 
Thibetan territory without the consent of Great 
Britain, or to concern itself in any way with the ad- 
ministration of the country, or to send official or un- 
official persons to assist in the conduct of 'Mhibetan 
affairs, or to construct roads or operate mines, and 
so on throngh a Jong list of prohibitions, amounting 
to a total exclusion of foreign influence. Yet 

Yolonel Younghusband said that this treaty did not 
interfere at all with Thibetan administration. 


THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


[Continued from page 250.} 


a helping hand to the weak and unprotected. He was 
self-educated; studied law in Buffalo, and then became 


in turn state legislator and congressman. He was elected - 


vice-president of the United States in 1849, and com- 
pleted the unfinished term of General Taylor, his prede- 
cessor. The expedition of Commodore Perry for the pur- 
pose of opening the ports of Japan to American com- 
merce occurred during his administration. 

Seventh Girl (“Franklin Pierce of New Hampshire, 
1853-1857"").—General Franklin Pierce, the fourteenth 
president of the United States, was the son of a Revo- 
lutionary patriot and governor of New Hampshire. 
Franklin was born in 1804. He was a college mate of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, and he became speaker of the New 
Hampshire house of representatives at the age of twenty- 
nine. In 1837 he became the youngest member of the 
United States senate. He foughc in the Mexican war. 
During his presidential term a treaty was made with 
Japan. 

Ninth Boy (“James Buchanan of ennsylvania, 1857- 
1861”").—James Buchanan, state :egislator, congressman, 
ambassador to Russia and to England, and secretary of 
state, was born in 1791, and died in 1868. He became 
president in 1857, his term of office closing just before the 
bombardment of Fort Sumter and the beginning of the 
Civil war. He was a brilliant lawyer, and a statesman 
of great tact and industry. 

Eighth Girl (’Abraham Lincoln of Illinois, 1861-1865’’). 
(Let the school rise.)—The friend of the slaves, the 
author of the Proclamation of Emancipation, was the son 
of a poor Kentucky farmer, who removed to Indiana in 
1809, when Abraham was only three years old. Like 
Fillmore, he had no early school advantages, his library 
consisting of but six books when he was eighteen. In 
1830 the family moved to Illinois. Abraham became a 
clerk, and afterwards supported himself by land survey- 
ing while he studied law. He was elected to congress in 
1846, and in 1861 was inaugurated president of the United 
States. He issued the Emancipation Proclamation Janu- 
ary 1, 1868. His second term of office, begun at the close 
of the Civil war, in March, 1865, was cut short by his 
assassination April 15. The name of Lincoln is held as 
one of the greatest names in all the world’s history. 

Tenth Boy (‘‘Andrew Johnson of Tennessee, 1865- 
1869”").—Andrew Johnson, seventeenth president of the 
United States, was also the son of poor parents, and at 
the age of ten he was apprenticed to a tailor, a business 
which he followed for some time. He became a poli- 
tician, and was elected to the United States congress in 
1843, and to the United States senate in 1857, where he 
remained until his appointment by President Lincoln as 
military governor of Tennessee in 1862. As a vice-presi- 
dent of the United States, he became president when Lin- 
coln was killed. 

Ninth Girl (“Ulysses 8S. Grant of Illinois, 1869-1877” ).— 
One of our country’s bravest soldiers was General U. S. 
Grant, eighteenth president of the United States. Like 
Lincoln, Fillmore, and Johnson, he was a farmer’s lad. 
He became a cadet at West Point, and entered military 
service at Jefferson Barracks, St. Louis. He took part 
in many military campaigns, and was one of the heroes 
of the Civil war. General Grant never had taken an 
active part in politics. But his distinguished services as 
soldier gained for him the greatest honor in the people’s 
gift, that of president. Among the most important 
events of his administration was the enactment of the 
fifteenth amendment to the constitution, which gave the 
right of suffrage to “every citizen of the United States, 
without regard to race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude.” General Grant made a grand tour of the 
world in 1877, receiving the highest honors in all lands. 

Eleventh Boy (‘‘Rutherford B. Hayes, Ohio, 1877-1881’). 
—General Hayes was a brave soldier, who fought in the 
Civil war. He was governor of Ohio, and was elected 
president in 1876. He was a faithful, successful, and able 
officer of the nation. 

Tenth Girl (“James A. Garfield of Ohio, 1881”). (Let 
the school rise.)--General James A. Garfield, the twen- 
tieth president of the United States, and the second one 
to be assassinated while in office, was born in Ohio in 
1831. He was of Puritan descent. His father died when 
he was very young, leaving his brave mother without 
means to rear her family of four children. Garfield had 
his first schooling in a log hut, did farm labor to help 
support the family, and drove a mule hitched to a canal 
boat. He worked his way through school and college. 
His rise was very rapid. Within six years, from 1857 to 
1863, he was in turn a college president, a state senator, 
a major-general in the United States army, and a rep- 
resentative-clect to the national congress. He became 
president in March, 1881. He was shot July 2, 1881, by 
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an assassin, a disappointed office-seeker, receiving a 
wound from which he died September 19. 

Twelfth Roy. (“Chester A. Arthur of New York, 1881- 
1885.”")—General Chester A. Arthur, who completed Gar- 
field’s unexpired term, was the son of a minister, a col- 
lege graduate, lawyer, and abolitionist. He became an 
active politician, was collector of the port of New York, 
state senator, and vice-president. General Arthur was 
a just and conscientious public official. 

Eleventh Girl. (“Grover Cleveland of New York, 1885- 
1889, 1893-1897."”)—Grover Cleveland of New York, who 
was our twenty-second and our twenty-fourth presi- 
dent, was the son of a minister, and was born in Essex 
county, N. J., in 1837. He attended the academy, and was 
clerk in a country store. He taught in a school for the 
blind in New York city in 1854. He studied law, and at 
the close of the Civil war was assistant district attorney. 
In 1882 he was elected mayor of Buffalo, N. Y.; in 1882 
governor of the state, and in 1885 he was inaugurated 
president. He was returned to office in 1893. 

Thirteenth Boy (“Benjamin Harrison of Indiana, 
1889-1893.’")—Another president who spent his boyhood on 
a farm was General Benjamin Harrison, a grandson of 
President William Henry Harrison, and a descendant of 
Benjamin Harrison, one of the seven Virginia delegates 
to the congress which made the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. A brilliant lawyer, Benjamin Harrison was very 
active in political life. He made a glowing record as a 
soldier in the Civil war. ‘lo great intellectual qualities, 
General Harrson added kindness of heart, a fine judg- 
ment, and devotion to his country. 

Twelfth Girl (“William McKinley of Ohio, 1897-1907.’’) 
(Let the school rise.) —Our third martyred president was 
William McKinley, who was killed by an anarchist at 
Buffalo, N. Y., during the Pan-American Exposition. He 
was of poor, but pious, parentage, and was well trained 
in everything that goes to make a good, strong character. 
When McKinley was thirty-four years old, in 1876, he 
was elected congressman of the Eighteenth Ohio district. 
He served his country during the Civil war. As a con- 
gressman, he supported and introduced many good meas- 
ures. He was the author of the McKinley tariff bill, 
which is thought by many to be at the basis of our 
country’s commercial and industrial prosperity. Presi- 

dent McKinley was of dignified bearing, affable and 
genial in manners. His tencerness and sympathy were 


as great as his good judgment and statesmanship. He 
had been inaugurated for the second term only a few 
months before the dreadful deed that ended his useful 
life. 

Fourteenth Boy (“Theodore Roosevelt of New York, 
1901-1905.”)—Everybody knows, or ought to know, all 
about our present chief executive, President Theodore 
Roosevelt. I will just remind you that he was born in 
New York city in 1858. He graduated from Harvard 
when he was twenty-two years old, and has since re- 
ceived the title of LL. D., or doctor of laws, from five dif- 
ferent American universities, among them Harvard, Co- 
lumbia, and Yale. On leaving college, Roosevelt began 
at once a literary life and one devoted to public service. 
He became a member of the New York legislature when 
he was only twenty-four, and he was a delegate to the 
National Republican convention at twenty-six years of 
age. He spent two years on a ranch in North Dakota, 
and on his return ran for mayor of New York, but was 
defeated. He served on the national civil service com- 
mission from 1889 to 1895, when he became president of. 
the New York police board. He was next assistant sec- 
retary of the United States navy, but at the beginning of 
the Cifban war he at once resigned to organize the fa- 
mous troop of Roosevelt Rough Riders, of which he was 
lieutenant-colonel. ‘His gallant charge up San Juan hill 
at the battle of Las Guasimas won him the title of 


colonel. He was elected governor of New York in 1899, : 


and in November, 1900, was chosen vice-president with 
McKinley, at whose tragic death on September 14, three 
years ago, he succeeded to the presidency. President 
Roosevelt is noted as an athlete and a hunter. He has 
been a stout champion of civil service reform. He has 
written twelve books, mostly on United States history, 
and is now a candidate for re-election to the highest 
office in the nation. 

Thirteenth Girl.—We have now told you about all our 
presidents, and our exercise will close when i have told 
you a little about the president’s requirements and duties. 
The president must be a native of the United States. He 
must be at least thirty-five years of age, and must have 
been a resident of the United States for fourteen years. 

_The votes for president are opened and counted by the 
president of the United States senate, in the presence of 
the senate and house assembled in joint session. The 
president is given no official notice of his-election. But 
he learns about it somehow, and he always presents him- 
self in Washington on March 4 for the formal ceremony 
of inauguration, when he takes an oath to faithfully per- 
form his duties and to protect and defend the constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

It is the president’s chief duty to take care that the 
laws are faithfully executed. To do this, in this great re- 
public, he must have a great many helpers. You will be 
surprised when I tell you how many of them there are, 
from the eight cabinet officers to the army postmasters, 
in the rural districts,—178,000 in all, of whom nearly 
85,000 are now in the “classified civil service.” 

The president, as commander-in-chief of the army, is 
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head of the military system. He has the power of veto 
to declare that a bill shall not become a law. But the 
veto may be overcome by a two-tnirds vote of the senate 
and the house of representatives. The president has the 
power to grant pardon. He has the greatest power of 
any officer of the government. Unlike the head of any 
other nation, he can be seen by the people in person dur- 
ing the hours that he sets for the purpose. When you 
go to Washington, you will of course visit the White 
House, the plain, white mansion in which the president 
lives, and see him for yourselves, and perhaps shake 
hands with him. 
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use fast. or slow plates, large or small stops. These 
iil depend on whether he wants good half-tones or, 
as in some instances, none at all. 

Having this law in mind, we see that if we modify 
the light in intensity, so as to bring it near the be- 
ginning limit of chemical action, we place all the 
shadows, and largely the half-tones, at a disadvan- 
tage as regards printing qualities on the sensitive 
plate, while the high lights, though less intense, are 
still able to work strongly. ‘This result in the de- 
veloped plate means, of course, greater contrast. 

Conversely, increasing the illumination 
-trengthens the working energy of detail in the shad- 
ows, more in proportion than in the high lights, es- 
pecivlly as high lights hy excess of illumination re- 
verse their chemical action, or, as photographers say, 
overtime. Hence, large illumination reduces con- 
trast and softens the effect. An illustration will em- 
phasize this important point:— 

There are two business men. A with $1,500 
working capital; B with $1,000, Fach is effective in 
his way. Subtract $500 from each; still both will 
do business, thongh A has an improved ratio.over B. 
Subtract $500 more and one of them, B, goes out of 
business. .A continues in business, though he must 
have more time than formerly. So when A repre- 
cents the high lights and 5 the shadows in photog- 
raphy. Cutting down the illumination weakens 
the action of B, the shadows, more in proportion so 
far as developing is concerned than iit does the high 
lights. A point may be reached, as in copying blac‘ 
and white from a drawing or a printed page, when 
the shadows—black lines—will practically fail to 
do any chemical work on the sensitive plate, and the 
jicture when finished come out in black and white 
as desired. 

The converse is equally true. Referring ‘to tha 
two men, A and B,—-add $1,000,000 to each one. 
Though one of them has $500 more than the other, 
they are the same in all financial relations. ither 
of them would think nothing of throwing away 
$500. 

So adding i!lumination to a photographic field 
weakens contrasts. Strongly illumined subjects, as 
at the seaside, anless something be done to counter- 
act, lose all contrast. Therefore, in exposing a plate 
consider whether in the subject before you, you wish 
to strengthen or weaken contrasts for good effect in 
half-tones; er whether, as in copying black and white, 
you wish to obliterate the half-tones altogether. 

Illumination may be weakened indoors by closing 
shutters, outdeors ‘by selecting cloudy days, by er- 
ploying small stops and by using “slow” plates,— 
the last acting in the same direction as reducing the 
amount of light. 

\laving these principles in mind, suppose our time 
is bright noon in midsummer. ‘he sun is on the 
meridian, and a flood of light fills every nook and 
corner, under every tree, and by every house and 
fence. In this case, employ smallest stop and slow 
plate—Anchor brand Cramer, or No. 23 Oarbutt, or 
some non-halation make. The time will be half a 
second or Jess. The small stop gives you quite a 
mild illumination on the ground glass. You use, of 
course, a “slow” developer, and produce a satisfac- 
tory negative,—not as good as you would have had, 
could you have drawn a cloud for a moment across 
the sun’s disk. 

Again, let it be in the middle of a forenoon or af- 
ternoon, sun shining strongly at your left or right. 
Here are strong shadows and bright high lights. 
lor wftening effect employ fast plate (not neces- 
sarily fastest plate), large stop and quick shutter. 
In other words, make a snap shot. 'T'ry both ways, 
time and snap to verity the rule. 

Perhaps in this ease, middle of the forenoon or 
afternoon, the sky is overcast. The sun being at 
your left or right the shadows are there photographi- 
cally though the sky is clouded, and your eyes do not 
(letect ¢them. The conditions, are idea! for good 
phe ‘\ography,—employ a small stop and a time ex- 
posure, 


Again, suppose the time is rather Jate in the after- 


noon in summer. The eye, accommodating itself to 
the weakened light, sees perfectly well everywhere, 
but the actinic power of the light has been great!y 
reduced. Six to ten times the exposure is required. 
Use fast plate, large stop, considerable time. ‘The 
fast plate and iarge stop will help your shadows. 
Finally, suppose in your laboratory yow wish to 
copy an old and faded photograph. The dark por- 
tions have faded, and the once white portions have 
turned yellow. Yon want to strengthen contrasts, 
make the dark darker, the yellow white again. Close 
window shutters, excepting one bearing upon your 
subject, use your smallest stop, have a slow plate 
(Carbutit’s New Process Plates are fine for this 
work), arrange conditions such that six to twelve 
minutes of exposure are required,—then with re- 


tards and slow developer you get a negative equal to 


the criginal from which your photographie print was 
made, and sometimes even better. The same method 
will be employed in copying black and white for lan- 
tern slide negatives, and for line work process plates. 


OUR BOOK TABLE, 


A HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES. By Edwin Grant Dexter, Ph.D., professor 
of education in the University of Illinois. New York: 
The Maemillan Company. Cloth. 656 pp. Price, $2.00. 
Every contribution to the literature on the history of 

education in the United States is welcome, especially 

when it is compreliensive and carefully prepared with all 
sources of authority. Really this is the first attempt at 
the making of a history of the United States in anything 
like a comprehensive way. While it is primarily a work 
for consultation, a treasure house of fact, a book never 
to be far from one’s hand when writing or thinking upon 
educational topics, it is, nevertheless, a remarkably in- 
teresting beok. The style is far more enjoyable than 
would seem possible in a book of the kind. It ranks with 

Secretary Martin’s book in interest, while it is without 

a peer 1s a “source book” for themes of addresses and 

articles. 

The readers of the Journal of Education will hear 
from this book frequently as the weeks go by, but it 
should be said now that it is complete as is no other 
work yet published, is brought down to the present hour, 
touches every phase of school life, and is as sane in its 
point of view as it is delightful in its presentation of the 
facts. There is no attempt to prove things, but rather 
to photograph and touch up the edueational life of 
America for 300 years. There are twenty-nine chapters, 
fourteen appendices, seven maps, and no end of charts 
and tables, 

It is the next book for you to buy if you have any de- 
sire to be ready for emergencies, or to he equipped with 
an intelligent understanding of what we are and why we 
are educationally. If this book does not sell by the 
thousands of copies within a twelve-month, it will reflect 
seriously 1pon the profession. It should be used as the 
sole book ‘in all reading circles for one year in the im- 
mediate future. We should all make it our first duty to 
promote its universal use among school men and 
women. 

A SHORT HWISTORY OF OREGON. By Sidona V. John- 
son. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 315 pp. Illus- 
trated. 

The Oregon country is espetially in the thought of 
American students of history at present, for just a cen- 
tury ago Tewis and Clark were ont on their remarkable 
exploration which led them to the majestic Columbia 
river and the Pacific Ocean. So this volume is most op- 
portune. The author’s home appears to be in Portland, 
Ore., and so hrings to the study a certain pride of 
vicinage that adds to the effectiveness of the historical 
narrative. The earliest days of Spanish, Brit'sh,. and 
American exploration along the Pacific coast are care- 
fully and entrencingly told, followed by the thrilling 
journey of Lewis and Clark, and the intrigues of the 
Hudson Bav Company to keep the region wild in the in- 
terest of the fur trade. Marcus Whitman's relation to 
the settlement as well as the salvation of the Oregon 
country is thoughtfully and discriminatingly portrayed, 
and, controversy or no controversy, the author definitely 
ranges herself on his side, without overdoing it in tell- 
ing forth his praises. The struggle between Britain and 
America for the possession of the section is boldly and 
vividly pictured, ending as it did in American ownership 
in 1846. The author has not only made an excellent 
choice of the facts about the Oregon country, but in the 
erouping and setting of these facts has shown excellent 
historical toste. For future editions, it might be well to 
have a descriptive chapter on Washington and Idaho, be- 
sides the valuable and informing chapter on Oregon; es- 
pecially as part of the Oregon country lies north and east 
of the Columbia. 


THE UNITES) STATES. 1607-1904. A History of Three 
Centuries cf Progress in Population, Politics, 
Industry, Commerce, and Civilization. By Wil- 
liam WEstahrook Chancellor and Fletcher Willis 
Hewes. New York: G. P. Putnam’s’ Sons 
In ten parts, each complete in one _ vol- 
ume, and sold separately. Royal Octavo. Hand- 
somely printed in pica type. Part I.. Colonization, 
1607-1697. 150 maps and diagrams. Price, $3.50, net. 
Postage, 25 cents. 

This promises to he one of the most valuable, popular 

historical publications of the times. There has been a 


serious lack of- popular American histories which have 
been at once well written, well made, and reliable as to 
statements. This ten-volume edition meets these re- 
quirements admirably. 

Each volume has as frontispiece a portrait of one of 
the representative men of the time. The volumes in- 


clude a series of comprehensive and artistically executed | 


maps, both in color and in outline, which illustrate the 
territorial changes and other important matters treated 
in the text. The statistical data is graphically delin- 
eated by diagrams (many of them in colors), charts, and 
maps to elucidate the topics of population, territorial ex- 
pansion, wealth, elections, health, education, hospitals. 
Each volume contains an adequate index. The point of 
view is such as could not have been taken prior to the 
twentieth century. It is modern in every way. There 
is less of the horrors of war and more of the glories of 
peace: less of the details of failures and more of the 
grandeur of success which is genuine. There was never 
a time when so much was known of the history of 
America. The past decade has added vastly to our re- 
sources of historical knowledge. The new method of 
studying history in the university,—the laboratory 
method so-called—has produced hundreds of monographs 
of inestimable worth to the writer of history. The au- 
thors have the student’s patience, the scholar’s discern- 
ment, and the philosopher’s insight. Withal they have 
given the wealth of information a delightful literary 
setting. These volumes have a Claude Loraine effect, 
gathering the time-honored facts of history together 
with the wealth of information in the monograph pro- 
ducts of the university laboratory efforts into a simple, 
direct, effective story. 

Another feature which is interesting and almost in- 
genious ig that which makes each of the ten volumes 
complete, while at the same time fitting into the greater 
story. This will add materially to the usefulness of the 
work as a whole and gives -intensity to the style of 
treatment of each, phase of the subject. So far we must 
judge the entire work from a sample presented in the 
first volume, and this is so good as to make one ant'cipat2 
the next with ail the relish that good literature gives a 
reader. The book is for the reader as well as for the 
student. 

CARTER’S NATURE STUDY WITH COMMON 
THINGS. By M. H. Carter, department of elementary 
science, New York Training School for Teachers. 
New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book 
Company. Cloth. Square. With illustrations. 
150 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

Nature study broadens its fleld constantly, and gets 
more ard more practical at the same time. The great- 
est contribution which the new branch has made to 
school work, perhaps, ig the number of excellent new 
books which it has put upon the school market, and 
among the most valuable and attractive is this book 
from the New York Training School for Teachers. 

The object of this book is to teach young pupils how 
to observe nature, to learn to answer the question 
“What is it?” as a preparation for the future question 
“Why is it?” The subjects of the lessons are fruits and 
vegetables, which can be readily and economically ob- 
tained for study. The lessons are so arranged and of 
such a length that they can be handled each in a single 
recitation, even in classes where the teacher has had no 
special training in science. They are planned to set 
forth what the child can learn for himself in one hour 
about the subject of the day’s, study. Each illustration 
tells a story, and is a model of arrangement and de- 
scription, to be followed by the pupils, who are, how- 
ever, to make their own drawings direct from the object 
itself. These lessons have heen tested in the school- 
room and will solve successfully the problem of an ade- 
quate elementary laboratory training for the lower 
grades. 

NATIONAL DOCUMENTS. State Papers Arranged to 

Illustrate Growth of the Country from 1606 to the 


Present Day. The Unity Books. Cloth. 496 pp. 
Price, 72 cents, net. 
LIFE OF JESUS. By Ernest Renan. The Unity 


Books. Cloth. 454 pp. Price, 68 cents, net. 


THE DOMESTIC MANNERS OF THE AMERICANS. 


By Frances M. Trollope. The Unity Books. Cloth. 
402 pp. Price, 64 cents, net. 

TRENCH’S STUDY OF WORDS. The Unity Books. 
320 pp. Price, 56 cents, net. 

New York: Howard Milford Bell. 

The green-clad Unity books are a distinct contribution 
to the working library of the day. They are handy to 
the limit, in good form, in good type, and inexpensive. 
The Unit idea is simple. The books are all bound and 
printed alike, and the price is in exact proportion to the 
number of pages. The price of the binding is practically 
uniform, the price of postage is eight cents, and then 
the price ranges in proportion to the multiple of twenty- 
five pages, practically an increase of two cents for each 
twenty-five pages and fraction thereof. The books are 
all valuable, as may be seen from the titles of a few: 
“The Marble Faun,” Hawthorne; “Tales of Mystery,” 
Poe; “Prue and I,” George William Curtis: “Intellectual 
Life,” Hammerton; “Faust,” Goethe; “Pride and Preju- 
dice,” Jane Austen. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘Fight Cousins.” By L. M. Alcott. Price, $2.00. Boston: Little 

“The E'ements of the Differential and Tntegral Calculus.” By D. F. 
Campbell. Price, &1.90. New York: The Macmillan 

* The’Second and Third Books of Anatomy, Physiologyv,and Hyeviere 
of the Human Body.” By J. A. Culler, Ph.D. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 

New York: Isaac Pitman & Sons 

‘ Firet Lessona in Diet ” Eilen H. Ric 
Boston: chards. Price, 30 cents. 
Lyrics of Childhood.” By Edward Mayhew. 

“Complete. Poctical Works of Dante Gabriel Rossetti.” Price. 75 
cents. ——‘*Twenty Famous Naval Battles.” Ky Edward Kirk 
Rawson, Price, $2.00. New York: Thomas Y, Crowell & Co. 
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For the 
Dyspeptic 


Acid id Phosp hate 
water after meals gives perfect digestion. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate cures 
nervous and sick headache, the sense 
of oppression, distress and that 
' “all gone” feeling. It reaches forms 


of Dyspepsia and Nervous troubles 
that no other medicine seems to touch. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


If your druggist can't supply you, send 25 
cents to Rumroro Cuemicat Works, Provi- 
dence, R. 1., for sample bottle, postage paid. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from schoo} author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

October. 14: Massachusetts Superintend- 
ents’ Association, City Hall, Worcester. 
President, W. Scott Ward, Athol. 

October 19, 20 and 21: New York State 
Council of School Superintendents at 
Syracuse. Elmer S. Redman, Hornells- 
ville, president. 

October 20-21: Rhode Island Institute of 
Instruction, Providence. 

October 20-21-22, 1904: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Middlebury. E. 
G. Ham, secretary, Montpelier. 

October 21: Essex County (Mass.) Teachers’ 
Association, Peabody. 

October 21-22: New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association, Concord. J. E. 
Klock, Plymouth, president. 

October 21, 22: New England High School 
Commercial Teachers’ Association, New 
Haven, Conn. F. E. Lakey, Providence, 
R. I., president. 

October 27, 28,29. Maine Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Bangor. J. F. Ryan, secretary and 
treasurer, Calais. 

October 28: Hampshire County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Northampton. Presi- 
dent, William H. Cummings, Hadley. 

October 28: Franklin County (Mass.) 
“eachers’ Association, Greenfield; F. 
P. Davison, president, Turner’s Falls. 

October 28: Hampden County (Mass.) 
‘veachers’ Association, central high 
school, Springfield. President, Clar- 
ence E. Brockway, West Springfield. 

October 28: Worcester County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Worcester; W. 
Scott Ward, Athol, president. 

October: Northeastern Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association, Manitowoc. 

November 4: Norfolk County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Huntington hall, 
Institute of Technology, Boston. Presi- 
dent, F. B. Pollard, Quincy. 

November 25: Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Association, Boston. 

November 25: Massachusetts Council of 
Education, Boston. 

December 21-23: Southern California 
Teachers’ Association, Los Angeles. G. 
L. Sackett, Ventura, president. 

December 26-31: The California State 
Teachers’ Association, San Jose. C. L. 
Biedenbach, Berkeley, president. 

December 27-28-29, 1904: New Jersey 
State Teachers’ Association, Trenton. 
President, W. Collom Cook, Mount 
Holly. Secretary, Lewis W. Wooley, 
Trenton. 

Christmas week: Washington State 
Teachers’ Association, Spokane, Presi- 
dent, H. B. Dewey, Spokane. 

December 28, 29, 30: Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association. Milwaukee. 

February, 1905: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


CONCORD. The New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association will hold its fifty- 


first annual meeting at Concord, October 
21 and 22. Following is the program for 
the general session Friday morning at 
Phenix hall—Devotional exercises, con- 
ducted by Rev. L. H. Buckshorn; ee “had 
of welcome, His Excellency, Hon. 
Bachelder, governor of New 
Hen. Charles R. Corning, mayor of Con- 
cord; response in behalf of the associa- 
tion, Hon. Channing Folsom, C. W. Bick- 
ford, Manchester; “Professional Uplift,” 
H.C. Morrison, Portsmouth; “The New 
Education and the Old,” Charles B, Gil- 
bert, New York. 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS—FRIDAY AF- 
TERNOON. 
THE HUMANISTIC DEPARTMENT. 

Cc, W. Bickford, Manchester, chairman, 
Hall of Representatives, State ‘House. 
Primary section, 2.00 to 3.2)—‘‘History 
Teaching,’ Miss Julia M. Swain, Little- 
ton; discussion, led by Channing Sanborn, 
Wolfeborough; “The Humanistics as 
Adapted to the Kindergarten Work,” Mrs. 
Margaret J. Stannard, principal Garland 
Training school, Boston; “Language and 
Literature,” speaker to be announced; 
“Music,” E. G. Hood, director of music, 
Nashua. 

Grammar section, 3.30 to 4.30—‘His- 
tory,” F. L. V. Spaulding, Manchester; 
discussion, J. H. Fassett, Nashua; “Lan- 
guage and Literature,’”’ Miss Anna Ger- 
trude Brewster, Nashua; “Music,” C. 8S. 
Conant, supervisor of .music, Concord; 
discussion, led by Rev. Lorin Webster, 
Plymouth, A. J. Abbott, Manchester. 

THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT. 

Dr. C. M. Weed, State Normal school, 
Lowell, chairman, Unitarian church. 
Primary section, 1.45 to 3.20—‘Nature 
Study in the Kindergarten,” Mrs. Mar- 
garet J. Stannard, principal Garland 
Training school Boston; “Trees and Wild 
Flowers,” Dr. C. M. Weed: “Soil 
and Soil-Maiing,” Miss J. Elizabeth 
Cate, Rochester: “Home Geography,” Miss 
Bessie E. Hoyt, State Normal school. 

Grammar Section, 3.30 to 4.39—“Birds 
and How to Study Them,” Miss C. Edith 
Whittemore, Durham; discussion, led by 
Miss Dorothy M. Coleman, Portsmouth, 
Edgar D. Cass, Manchester; “Geography,”’ 
William H. Huse, Manchester; “Number 
Work,” E. L. Silver, Rochester. 

THE ECONOMIC DEPARTMENT. 

G. H. Whitcher, superintendent of 
schools, Berlin, chairman, Universalist 
ehurch. Primary section, 2.00 to 3.20— 
“Manual Training,” Miss Vena Frost, 
Berlin; “Gardening,” Dr. Herbert H. Lam- 
son, State Normal school; “Hand Wor!:,”’ 
Mrs. Margaret J. Stannard, Boston: 
“Raffia and Basketry,” Miss Clarissa W. 
Griffin, Nashua. 

Grammar section, 3.3 to 4.30—‘“Manual 
Training,” Miss Annie J. Swing, Berlin; 
discussion, led by F’. E. Brown, Manches- 
ter; “Gardening,” George Winch, Man- 
ehester; “Drawing,” Miss Minnie S. Bos- 
worth, Portsmouth: discussion, led by 
Miss Elizabeth Buckingham, Nashua. 


HIGH SCHOOL SECTION, HIGH 
SCHOOL BUILDING. 
THE HUMANISTIC DEPARTMENT. 

Lemuel S. Hastings, Nashua, chairman, 
High School Hall, 2.00 to 3.15—‘‘Euro- 
pean History,” Professor Sidney B. Fay, 
Dartmouth College; discussion; ‘Teach- 
ing of Latin,” Professor C. H. Forbes, 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass.;: dis- 
cussion, led by A. B. Crawford, Newmar- 
ket. 

THE ECONOMIC DEPARTMENT. 

Frederick W. Doring, Concord, chair- 
man, 3.15 to 4.15—“Can manual training 
be profitably introduced into the small 
high school?” Edward F. Gordon, Con- 
cord; “Has the study of economics a 
place in the high school course?” Profes- 
sor George Ray Wicker, Dartmouth Col- 
lege; discussion, led by F. G. Getchell, 
Rochester. 


THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
Leslie L. Cleveland, Keene, chairman, 
2.20 to 5.00—“‘“Yesterday and To-day in 
the Teaching of Mathematics,” Frank A. 
Fitzpatrick, Boston; discussion, led by 
Professor T. W. D. Worthen, Dartmouth 
College. 

State Normal school reunion, 4.45 to 
5.45. A reunion of the alumni and friends 
of the State Normal school will be held 
at the Eagle parlors. 

General Session Friday evening, Phenix 
Hall—8.00, address, “Music in its Relation 
to Life,” illustrated by piano, Thomas 
Whitney Surette, Teachers’ College, Co- 
lumbia University. 

General Session Saturday morning, 
High school hall—9, report of Educa- 
tional Council, 8. W. Robertson, Woods- 
ville; report of committees, election of 
officers, and unfinished business; address, 
“The Place and Power of Drawing in Pub- 


Just Issued 


JSJEPSON?’S 


NEW STANDARD 


MUSIC READERS 


BY BENJAMIN JEPSON 


Supervisor of Music in the New Haven Public Schools 


The series is contained in six books, bound in full cloth, as follows: 


Book 1. First and Second years : - : Price, $0.30 
2. Third and Fourth - 0.40 

“ 3 Sifthyear - - - O35 
“4. Sixth year - - - - 0.40 
“5. Seventh year - - - 0.45 

- - 0.50 


“ 6. Eighth year 


The New Standard Music Readers are the embodiment of forty years’ daily, 
continuous and actual experience in the schoolroom. Every method and device 
has been subjected to the only true test of “tried and proven,” 

“The new series, while containing selections from the masters and modern 
writers, has nevertheless involved an immense amount of original work in order 
to make the ascent of a thousand and one little steps absolutely progressive and 


systematic. 


In a word, the books of this series are most emphatically what they 


claim to be, viz., a series of music readers, and not a mere collection of songs. 


Extract from letter of a musician of international reputation : 


Yate University, Department or Music. 


June, 1904. 


It gives me great pleasure to assure you of my unqualified admiration for your work as I 


have seen it. 
fess far beyond my expectation. 


The results which I did see were excellent, I con- 


To train children so that at the end of their primary education a body of them can sing a 


four-part chorus correctly at sight is surely a triumph. 


surprise and delight. 


Your school children did this, to my 


I congratulate you with all my heart on your skill and success and I hope you will long 
continue to spread the love and knowledge of music among our young people. 


Horatio PARKER. 


ORDERS SHOULD BE SENT TO THE PUBLISHERS 


THE TUTTLE, MOREHOUSE & TAYLOR COMPANY 


New Haven, Conn. 


lic Education,” Henry T. Bailey; sec- 
tional meetings: Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion, George H. Whitcher, chairman, Sen- 
ate chamber; High School Principa's’ 
Association. Principal George -H. Libby, 
chairman, high school hall: Music Teach- 
ers’ Association, Arthur E. French, chair- 
man, high school building; Art Teachers’ 
Association, Miss Grace L. Bell, chairman, 
high school building. 

The officers of the association are: 
President, Principal James E. Klock, 
Plymouth; vice-president, Principal Fred 
S. Libbey, Warner; secretary, Harriet L. 
Huntress, Concord; treasurer, Channing 


Folsom, Dover. ‘ 


VERMONT. 


John L. Algier, principal of the State 
Normal school at Johnson, has been 
elected principal of Vermont Academy at 
Saxtons River, to succeed Edward Ellery 
It hag not been announced when he will 
asstme his new duties. Mr. Algier is the 
son of Rev. N. W. Algier, formerly a Bap- 
tist minister in Bellows Falls. Mr. Algier 
was graduated from Vermont Academy in 
1885, and from Brown University in 1889. 

BAKERSFIELD. W. S. Spencer, prin- 
cipal of Brigham Academy, Bakersfield, 
for the past year, has heen elected to the 
chair of English in the Iowa Wesleyan 
University at Mt. Pleasant, lowa. Mr. 


~Spencer was for six years president of 


the English Methodist schools in Puetlo, 
Mexico, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The formal inauguration of 
President William E. Huntington, LL. D., 
of Boston University, will take place in 
Tremont Temple, October 26, at 10 A. M. 
The Hon. FB. H. Dunn, vice-president of 
the board of trustees, will preside. Ad- 
dresses will be delivered’ by Governor 
John L. Bates, for the commonwealth; 


Mayor Patrick A. Collins, for the city of 
Eliot of 


Roston: President Charles W. 
FParvard, for other institutions; Bishop 
Daniel A. Goodsell, for the church, 


and Dean Borden P. Bowne, for the uni- 
versity faculties. The charge to the 
president will he made by the former 
president, William F'.. Warren. The exer- 
cises will conclude with the inaugural 
address of President Huntington. 

From 1.30 to 2 p. m. there will be recep- 


tions in the buildings of the different de- 
partments of the university, given by the 
respective deans. At 3 p. m a reception 
will be given in Jacob Sleeper hall by the 
officers of the university alumni associa- 
tions, with President and Mrs. Flunting- 
ton, assisted by representatives from the 
Massachusetts Society for the University 
Education of Women. Graduates and 
guests of the university are invited to this 
gathering. 

The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club 
will meet at the Hotel Brunswick October 
15. Dinner will be served promptly at 
1 p.m. Business will be taken up at 2.15 
p. m. 

After-dinner topic: ‘The Study of Na- 
ture out of Doors.” 1. “The Study of 
Birds,” Ralph Uoffmann, Browne and 
Nichols school, Cambridge; director of the 
Audubon Society. 

2. “Recent Advances in the Study of 
Earth Movements,” T. A. Jaggar, Jr., as- 
sistant professor of geology, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

3. “One harvest from thy field 

Homeward brought the oxen strong; 
A second crop thine acres yield 
Which I gather in a song!” 

—Henry T. Bailey, North Scituate; edi- 
tor of the School Arts Book. Music by 
quartcette. 


PEABODY. The Essex County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association will hoJd its annual 
meeting at Peabody on Friday, October 21. 


NORTHAMPTON. The annual conven- 
tion of the Hampshire County Teachers’ 
Association will he held October 28 in the 
high school hall. The program will be as 
follows: 9.15 a. m.,.devotional exercises 
and address of welcome, Rev. L. Clark 
Seelye, president of Smith College; “The 
High School Teachers’ Opportunity,” 
Principal Henry Whittemore of Framing- 
ham Normal school: “Moral Education,” 
Principal Clarence A. Brodeur of West- 
field Normal school; address, ‘““The Educa- 
tion of the Will,” Professor H. H. Herne 
of Dartmouth College; 1.50 p. m., address, 
“Do justice and honor to the natures of 
a child,’”’ James L. Hughes, chief inspector 
of schools of Toronto: “Fnglish in the 
Primary Grades,” Miss Mary Louise 
Baright of North Adams Normal school: 
“The Place of Art Instruction in Grammar 
and High Schools,” Walter Sargent, state 
supervisor of drawing of North Scituate. 
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THE 


Language Lessons, Grammar, and Composition 


WEBSTER-COOLEY LANGUAGE 


4 Books. 45 cents, 50 cents and 65 cents, net, postpaid 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


Boston New York 


SERIES 


Chicago 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 
WALKER’S OUK BIRDS AND THEIR 

NESTLINGS. By Margaret Coulson 

Walker, New York, Cincinnati, and 

Chicago: American Book Company. 

Cloth, 12mo. 222 pp. With numerous 

illustrations. Price, 60 cents. 

Short chapters or essays on twenty of 
our hest known birds, describing their 
nesting habits, the care taken of their 
nestlings, their food, their song, etc., with 
an occasional anecdote or incident from 
personal observation. These chapters are 
written in a simple and interesting style. 
There are included a number of poems or 
prief legends in connection with each of 
the birds described, thus lending interest 
and variety to the work. All technical 
details are avoided in the text, but an ap- 
pendix of sixteen pages gives detailed de- 
scriptions in brief of the various birds, 
their nests, eggs, songs, range, food, and 
other matter necessary to their identifica- 
tion. Besides fourteen colored full-page 
plates, there are fifly-six black and white 
half-tones from photographs by such well- 
known bird students as Frank M. Chap- 
man and A. R. Dugmore. These aid in 
siving the work an unprecedented value, 
It should be invaluable for nature study. 


THE NOVELI.O MUSIC COURSE. 
Edited by Francis E. Howard. New 
York and Chicago: Novello, Ewer & 
Co. Cloth. 165 pp. 

We have before spoken of this excellent 
series Of books, the last or fifth number 
of which is just out. The Primer begins 
with exercises for sight-singing, an object 
which it is the purpose of the book to de- 
velop, the last number of Fourth Reader 
being intended to meet the needs of the 
upper grammar classes where basses are 
found. The pupil is led easily and nat- 
urally along through the series; the Third 

Reader, for instance, containing three- 

part music for unchanged voices. The 

noems and hymns in the entire series 
have heen chosen with great care. They 
cover a wide range of subjects and are of 
real literary worth as it is the aim to 
meet the demand for good musical matter 
united with good literature. Included are 

“folk-songs” from all countries, and songs 

by Schubert, Franz, Grieg, Mendelssohn, 

Beethoven, Purcell, Mozart, Raft, Brahms, 

Dowland, Macfarren, Pinsuti, and others. 

The “folk-songs” have been selected for 

their intrinsic worth, and each is typical 

of the race which gave it birth. Through 
the music reference can be made to his- 
tory, literature, geography, and ethnology, 
thus providing many opportunities to the 
teacher to make the lesson interesting. 

The names of Tennyson, Goethe, Burns, 

Longfellow, Holmes, Wordsworth, and 

others can be indelibly impressed upon a 

child’s mind through the use of some of 

the songs. The study of the words and 
music should not only inculeate a love of 
and taste for music, but it should also 
quicken the hearts and minds of pupils to 
see and feel the beauty and goodness in 
everything around them. No sacrifice of 
melody to harmony will be found, as al- 
most every selection is an arrangement of 
some excellent song. By thus sustaining 


IN THE DAYS OF 


the interest of the children, the practical 
ends of school music, i. e., a knowledge of 
the elements of music and skill in sight- 
singing, are most easily achieved. A vo- 
cabuiary of terms and brief biographical 
index concludes the last volume. 


CHAUCER. The 
Story of His Life and Times. By Tudor 
Jenks. With an introduction by Ham- 
ilton Wright Mabie. 156 Fifth avenue, 
New York city: A. S. Barnes & Co. 
12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 
$1.00, net. 

“Many have taken in hand to write de- 
scriptions of spring; and some few pains- 
taking people have nerved themselves to 
read what has been written. I turn to the 
prologue of the Canterbury Tales. It is 
not about spring, it is spring.’—S. M. 
Crothers, in “The Gentle Reader.” 

The publishers of “In* the Days of 
Chaucer” have been most happy in their 
selection of men to do the work,—in Mr. 
Jenks, who paints his subjects with a true 
and loving, and thoroughly appreciative 
hand, and in Mr. Mabie, who is delightful 
in whatever he writes, and who writes 
appreciatively, not only of Chaucer, but 
of his biographer. The book tells the 
story of Chaucer’s life, and gives a picture 
of England as it was known to the earliest 
of our great poets—the manners, customs, 
institutions, and happenings that made 
him what he was, and are reflected in his 
poems. On a small seale, the method is 
that of Green in his short history of the 
English people. The author has tried to 
picture Chaucer, the man and the poet, 
with such surroundings and scenes as will 
convey a clear impression of his daily 
life. A life story that gives a vivid pic- 
ture of Chaucer the man and a realization 
of his times may well form the best in- 
troduction or accompaniment to an ac- 
quaintance with his work. This book 
stands by itself, but it will be followed by 
others sketching the personality of the 
greatest writers. The series will picture 
these writers at home and abroad, their 
work and amusements, their manners, 
customs, their dress, and the institutions 
of their times with reference to their 
work. 


NIVER’S SCHOGI, HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND. By Harmon BP. Niver, A. B, 
teacher in New York city public schools. 
New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: 
American Book Company. Cloth. 
12mo. 422 pages. with maps and illus- 
trations. Price, 99 cents. 

This pook furnishes a narrative history 
of England for the higher grades of ele- 
mentary schools. It traces not only the 
growth of those principles of liberty and 
self-government which are the common 
heritage of the Anglo-Saxon race, but also 
the gradual development of the British | 
empire and its rise to the front rank of 
the world’s manufacturing and commer- 
cial powers. It is written in a clear and 
simple style, and lays especial stress upon 
the progress of civilization as exemplified 
in literature and the arts. Questions and 
topics for home reading follow each sec- 
tion, and will encourage independent 
thought and supplement the work of the 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory. 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D., President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 

CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
row BOSTON, MASS. 


OUTLINE STUDIES OF COLLEGE ENGLISH 


By MAUD ELMA KINGSLEY 


Twenty-two Studies exceedingly helpful to all students of the authors pamed, whether inthe schools, 
colleges, literary and women’s clubs, or as private readers. Commended by leading teachers of English. 


1) cents each; discount of 10 per cent. in quantities. 


Ivanhoe Lycidas 


14. 21 
22. Connecting Links for the College English 


1, Silas Marner 8 Carlyle’s Essay on Burns 15. Burke’s Speech on Concillation 
2, Si ; . The Princess ° 16. Macaulay’s Essay on Milton 

3. juise tee ee ree 10. The Vision of Sir Launfal 17. Macaulay’s Essay on Addison 
4. The Merchant of Venice 11. Macbeth 18, Macaulay’s Life of Johnson 

5. The Vicar of Wakefield 12. L'Allegro and Ll Penseroso 19. Irving’s Life of Goldsmith 

6. The Ancient Mariner 13. Comus 20. Lady of the Lake 


Idylis of the King 


THE PALMER COMPANY, 50 BROMFIELD ST., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


classroom. In the appendix are given 
lists of books easily accessible and es- 
pecially suited for reference. The illus- 
trations are numerous, appropriate, and 
attractive, and the maps helpful and not 
overcrowded. 


RECENT DEATHS. 


Daniel Willard Fiske, a member of the orig- 
inal faculty of Cornell university, has just 
died at Frankfort-on-the-Main. He was born 
in Ellisburg, Jefferson county, N. Y., in 1831, 
and was educated at Hamilton college. With- 
out waiting to make his degree he went in 1849 
to the University of Upsala, Sweden, where 
he supported himself by teaching English and 
lecturing on American literature. He was 
assistant librarian of the Astor library from 
1852 to 1859, and in 1861-62 was an attache of 
the American legation at Vienna under Minister 
John Lathrop Motley, From 1864 to 1866, 
Mr, Fiske was editor of the Syracuse Daily 
Journal, and in 1867 and 1868 he was editor of 
the Hartford Courant. In 1868, Andrew D. 
White offered him the chair of North European 
Languages at Cornell, and the librarianship of 
the university. He remained on the faculty 
until 1881. In 1880, Professor Fiske married 
the daughter of a wealthy lumberman, who 
had been a large benefactor of Cornell. Mrs. 
Fiske died in 1881, bequeathing her fortune of 
two million dollars to Cornell. The will was 
broken after a celebrated suit which was car- 
ried to the highest court. The court decided 
that the university had already acquired all 
the property it was permitted by its charter to 
hold, and that therefore the bequest to it was 
void. The fortune thereupon passed to Pro- 
fessor Fiske. So much ill will was aroused 
through this litigation that Professor Fiske 
resigne : his academic offices and removed his 
residence to Florence, Italy. He continued 
to hold a friendly feeling toward Cornell, how- 
ever, and now his fortune, estimated to be 
worth five million dollars, his Petrach collec- 
tion of 5,000 volumes, and his Icelandic col- 
lection of 7,500 volumes, thought to be the 
largest of its kind in the world, are bequeathed 
by him to the university. 


Dr. Horace 8. Tarbell, one of the foremost 
school men of the last few decades, has just 
died in San Francisco after a long illness. 
He was at one time state superintendent of 
Michigan, and saw service as head of the city 
schools of East Saginaw and of Indianapolis. 
For many years previous to his retirement he 
served as city superintendent of the schools 
of Providence. He wrote text-books of im- 
portance in English and geography. Dr. Tar. 
bell was president of the Department of Su- 
perintendence of the N. E. A., and chairman 
of the trustees of the permanent fund. He 
retired from the Providence superintendency 
two years ago, hoping for a long period of 
scholarly leisure. 


MARKET LETTER. 


(From Pettigrew, Bright & Co., 19 Kilby 
Street, Boston.) 

The week demonstrated anew the inherent 
strength of the bull movement. Time has 
been allowed for profit taking and for the en- 
trance of new buyers, and new buying has 
come. The public is doing what it almost 
always does — waits for shrewd and far-seeing 
men to initiate a move, waits for the profes- 
sional traders to -‘ catch the step” and at the 
end ofthe first stage of discounting good 
things in business and finance, as the basis of 
the movement becomes apparent, the public 
comes in, and insures the continuance of the 
movement from which the student already 
had gathered the first fruits. We are seeing 
public appreciation daily. Great changes im- 
pend in the railroad situation; the air is clear- 
ing; the ‘‘big men” whose disagreements 
caused much of the 1902-1903 crash are get- 
ting together; we are at the start of the 
second epoch or era in America’s wonderful 
expansion of industry; we have caught our 
second wind, so to speak, and the lasting, the 
genuine prosperity is here to stay. Copper 
has advanced slowly but steadily and now 
quotes firm, at 13 @ 13 1-8 cents per pound, 
with London’s quotation practically at the 
highest of the year. The cost of producing 
runs from 6 1-2 cents up—the margin be- 
tween that and 13 cents applied to 600 000,000 
or 700,000,000 pounds, the. probable output for 
the year, is a big total, and Boston is just be- 
ginning to appreciate its opportunities to get 
into the bull market of 1904, We are going 
to have a good market right here in Boston. 
It is not the first time that we have waited for 


New York to start a bull market and then 
have had a good market of our own. We 
believe that such a good, healthy, broad Bos- 
ton market is coming. It has begun already; 
it has but just begun, however. Now is the 
time to buy. 


“A LITTLE STRONGER.” 


That there is still humor and wit and 
stability in the advertising business is 
evidenced in a small announcement re- 
cently sent to newspaper publishers by J. 
W. Barber, of Boston, who has been an 
advertising agent for nearly forty years, 
a long, long time as advertising agents 
run. His office at 7 Water street, Boston, 
was recently removed to 24 Milk street, 
and he announces it thus: “A little 
stronger, thank you—from Water to 
Milk.”” There are few advertising agen- 
cies—-probably not another one—which 
can say as he does: “For 1902 and 1903 
business not a dollar contracted for re- 
mains unpaid, and not a dollar—there was 
seventy-nine cents in the year 1903—has 
been charged to loss.’’ Such conduct of 
business, where millions of dollars are in- 
volved, is remarkable enough in these 
piping days of stFenuousness to comment 
upon. 


School authorities everywhere will be 
interested in the text of the following 
law, adopted at the last session of the 
general assembly of Iowa, relating to ob- 
jectionable advertisements in the vicinity 
of public school buildings: — 


THE NEW LAW. 

“Be it enacted by the general assembly 
of lowa:— 

“Section 1. (What prohibited). That 
no bills, posters, or other matter used to 
advertise the sales of intoxicating liquors 
or tobacco shall be distributed, posted, 
painted, or maintained within four hun- 
dred feet of premises occupied by a public 
school or used for school purposes, pro- 
vided, however, that nothing in this act 
contained shall apply to advertisements 
in newspapers of regular publication, dis- 
tributed to subscribers or purchasers 
thereof. 

“Section 2. (Penalty). Any person 
violating any of the provisions of this act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not exceeding one hun- 
dred dollars or imprisonment in the 
county jail not exceeding thirty days.” 


SPECIAL LOW RATES TO ST. LOUIS 
AND RETURN VIA THE NICKEL 
PLATE ROAD. 


Permitting stop-off at Chicago without 
additional cost. For full particulars, see 
local agents, or write L. P. Burgess, N. EB. 
P. A., Old South building, Boston, Mass. 

jun30-tf 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Octoges and Schools, 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATK NORMAL ART SOHOOL. Kstablished 

for the advancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston, 
‘ G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NOBMAL SOHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal A. G. Boyvogn, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SURUOL, SALEM, Mags. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Princinal. P. BEOKWITS. 


TATE NOBMAL SOHOOL, FiroHBURG, Mags. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 


aw Pring! nal 


PUBLISHING Any Information. 
COMPANY 


N. EB. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<~— 


27-29 West 23d St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


'N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities, 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


Mt. Holyoke College opened September 
15, with a registration of 686 students, an 
increase of twelve over last year. The 
faculty has twenty-three new members. 
Among the new appointments are Miss 
Hofer, University of Berlin, who has been 
added to the staft in modern language and 
Miss Kate Brousseau, Ph. D., the first 
American woman to receive the doctorate 
of Paris, who will be instructor in French 
literature, 

Work on the two new dormitories in 
process of erection on South field at Co- 
lumbia has been pushed along rapidly 
during the summer, and the authorities 
feel sure that they will be ready for occu- 
pancy at the beginning of the next aca- 
demic year. The new chapel will be ccm- 
pleted late in 1905. Excavation for the 
new School of Mines building has nearly 
been completed, and it is proposed to push 
forward the work of construction as rap- 
idly as possible, that the building may 
also be ready for occupancy by the fall of 
1905. The building is designed for the 
use of the departments of mining and 
metallurgy only, but by the removal of 
these departments from the Havemeyer 
and engineering buildings, additional 
room will be available for laboratories of 
the department of chemistry and for the 
departments of civil, electrical, and me- 
chanical engineering. 

The total attendance at Cornell Univer- 
sity, which opened September 30, exceeds 
that of any previous year by 206 students. 
The regularly-enrolled students this year 
number in all 3,300, and the entering class 
numbers 916, against 815 last September. 
In his annual address, President Schur- 
man spoke of hazing, which he defined 
as “any interference with the personal 
liberty of any student.” He laid down 
the rule that in future hazing at Cornell 
will be punished by expulsion. Any stu- 
dent so expelled cannot re-enter the uni- 
versity. 

The University of California opened 
August 15 with 3,055 students enrolled. 
The first portion of the $600,000 left by 
Charles F. Doe for a new library building 
will be available this year, and the plans 
are now being drawn for the building, and 
ground will be broken in the spring. The 
material will be granite. Like California 
hall, the administration building, which 
is being built by a state appropriation of 
$250,000, and like the Hearst Memorial 
mining building, which Mrs. Hearst is 
erecting at a cost of half a million, the 
new library will be of California granite, 
and fireproof. 

The attendance in the different depart- 
ments of Oberlin College is larger than 
that of last year, and the probab,lities are 
that the total yearly enrollment will ex- 
ceed 1,700. Secretary G. M. Jones esti- 
mated a total enrollment at present of 
1,590 students, making an increase of 101) 
students over last vear’s entrance enroll- 
ment. The college department has 675 
students, and the freshman class 230 stu- 
dents, making an increase-of fifty students 
in that class. There has been an increase 
in the Conservatory of Music, and a slight 
increase in the Theological Seminary. 

October begins the twentieth year in the 
history of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation Training school, Springfield, 
Mass. The training school to-day has 
thirty acres of land, and four buildings. 
For training in gymnastics, athletics, and 
aquatics, the location is ideal. The school 
has $74,000 toward an endowment fund, 
and there is a debt of $35,000. 

More important than the zrowth in 
material resources has been the internal 
development .of the school. A_ three- 
years’ course of study has heen evolved 
This course of study aims to make of the 
students leaders in religious work, and 
also students of human nature in body, 
mind, and spirit. Courses are also given 
in methods of work among young men 
and boys. 

There is a constantly increasing body 
of students. It has been a difficult matter 
to secure students who have the execitive 
qualities for the secretaryship and physi- 
ca! directorship, and at the same time 
who have Christian character for leader- 
ship in religions work. The school now 
has over eighty young men who are fitting 


for this service. A large number of 
al-~-ni, numbering over 300, have heen 
tr-‘-ed for Christian work. Thev are 


found in over 100 different parts of the 
world. 


Every Teacher, Principal and Superintendent appreciates how 
essential it is in the Schoolroom to enforce strictly ECONOMY and 


CLEANLINESS. 
THE 


HOLDEN 


G. 
M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS” 


Protects the Text-books from 


Wearing out, Soiling, Handling, Rain or Snow, 


Repairs Instantly 


Broken or Weakened bindings — fastens in loose leaves, 


Mends Perfectly 


Torn leaves without destroying legibility of printing, through the systematic use of the 


BOOK COVERS, 
Sold Direct to the Schools. 


SELF-BINDERS AND TRANSPARENT PAPER 


ONE PRICE TO ALL, 


A Small School District can obtain these articles at exactly the same Price as Large Cities! 


Who else treats you this way? 


Save Money by Making the Books Last 60% to 100% Longer 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


HOLDEN, Pres’t, 


SPRINGFIELD, 


MASS. 


‘Samples, Prices and Order Blanks furnished on request. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


PASSAGES FROM THE AMERICAN 
NOTEBOOKS OF NATHANIEL HAW- 
THORNE. Edited by George Parsons 
Lathrop, with index. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 450 
pp. Handsomely bound in cloth with 
gilt edges. Price, $2. 

If these notes could be read but once in 
one’s life it should be after a lifetime of 
love of the greatest American writer who 
has ever lived. If the reading could be 
done at will it should be first as a fore- 
taste of things to come, and in later life 
not only for the exquisite beauty of the 


THE GREAT STONE FACE. 


[Used by permission of Houghton, 
Miffiin & Co., the sole authorized pub- 
lishers of the writings of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. 


thonght and composition, but to see how 
vagrant thonghts have been developed, 
or have been incorporated entire in later 
works. Under date of 1840 he jots down: 
“The semblance of a human face to be 
found, on the side of a mountain.... 
by a ‘Nisus Naturae.’ The face is an 
object of curiosity for years or centuries, 
and by and by a boy is born whose fea- 
tures gradually assume the aspect of that 
portrait. At some critical juncture the re- 
semblance is found to be perfect, A 
prophecy may be connected.” Out of this 
grew, of course, “The Great Stone Face.” 
Hawthorne lived in an age of journals, 
and, shy and reticent, talked more to his 
journal apparently than to people. His 
descriptions of places, incidents, and those 
whom fate threw across his path are 
vividness itself, and show with all his 
reticence an observation which not the 
slightest detail escaped. To an American 
lover of Hawthorne we should say that 
these notes were the most valuable and 
delicions, and, for the. matter of that, 
curiosity-satisfying of all his  writ- 
ings, They cover the period of 1835-53, 


which includes his surveyor’s duties in 
Boston, his Brook Farm experience, his 
marriage, and his soiourn in the Old 
Manse. Hawthorne has never stood so 
high as in this, the one hundredth anni- 
versary year of his birth, and Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. are entitled to a debt of 
gratitude for the way in which his works 
have been made available. Especially is 
this so in the school edition,: published 
both in paper, at a cost of about 15 cents 
each, and in linen at from 25 cents to 40 
cents each, The ‘‘Riverside Literature Series”, 
which is published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., is in clear, good-sized type, beau- 
tifully printed, easy to read, and conven- 
ient in size. Those already published in 
this series include: “Grandfather's 
Chair.” Truestories from New Fingland 
history. With a biographical sketch, il- 
lustrations, and notes. “Biographical 
Stories.” With questions and portraits. 
“A Wonder-Book.” With notes and il- 
lustrations, and an index of mythology. 
“Tanglewood Tales.” A second wonder- 
book. With notes and illustrations, and 
an index of mythology. “Little Daffy- 
downdilly, and Other Stories.” With a 
biographical sketch and illustrations. 
“Vales of the White Hills, and Sketches.” 
With introduction. ‘The Old Manse, and 
a Few Mosses.” With an introduction, 
notes, and a picture of the Old Manse, 
“Twice-Told Tales.” With an introduc- 
tory note by George Parsons Lathrop. 
“The House of the Seven Gables.” With 
an introductory sketch, paper. “The 
Custom House and Main Street (Sa- 


lem).”’ With introduction and notes. 
“The Gentle Boy, and Other Tales,” 
Paper, 15 cents. “The Marble Faun.” 


Ikdited, with an introduction and notes, 
by Annie Russell Marble, M. A., and with 
twelve pictures of places and works of art 
mentioned in the story. ‘Selected Twice- 
Told Tales,” Prescribed by the regents 
of the University of the State of New 
York for the courses in second year Eng- 
lish and rhetoric. With an introductory 
note by George Parsons Lathrop, and a 
pertrait of Hawthorne at the age of 
thirty-six. Catalogs of these and other 
school editions of Hawthorne will be sent 
on application. 


One of the pencils “issued” by the 
Joseph Dixon Company is designed espe- 
cially for reporters. George H. Reed, 
who is in charge of the educational de- 


We have a complete set of first-class map 
plates covering the World, with 


Separate State Maps 


Replete in every detail and compiled with the 
greatest care. Size of plates, 9x12 inches, 
colored handsomely, and would be pleased to 
quote figures for editions of separate maps or 
entire set. 


State Maps 
County Maps 
Road Maps 


BORMAY & COMPANY 


64 Fulton St., - NEW YORK CITY 


Illustrators, Engravers, Electrotypers 
Ww 


partment of the Dixon Company, says 
that the other night in Buffalo he saw a 
reporter with a poor pencil, and gave him 
a Dixon. The reporter was at work all 
the evening, and in the morning, when 
Mr. Reed came downstairs, was still at 
work, and said that the pencil was so 
smooth and absolutely perfect that he 
simply couldn’t stop. Force (physical, 
not the kind on which Sunny Jim thrives) 
was necessary, so Mr, Reed reports, to 
tear the reporter from his work. 


THE BOSTON THEATRES. 


TREMONT. 


No event in recent years has excite 
more interest among music-lovers of on 
iengland than the forthcomin perform. 
ances of ‘‘Parsifal’’ in English, _ which 
Ileary W. Savage’s company will give at 
the Tremont theatre in Boston the weeks 
of October 17 and 24. It is almost a year 
since Mr. Savage began the work, and re- 
hearsals have been going on constantly 
with a company composed of specially se- 
lected singers from America and Europe. 
The scenery and costumes have been made 
from Eayreuth models. The orchestra is 
the result of scouring the country for 
good instrumentalists. The conductors are 
young and enthusiastic musicians, who 
stand in the very front rank of their art 
in Germany. Neither time, expense, nor 
effort has been spared in the preparations 
.to present this sacred music-drama in a 
manner worthy of its character. The time 
scheduled fur the matinee performances 
has so been arranged that it will be pos- 
sible to go to Boston at a comfortable hour 
in the morning, and be back again well in 
time for dinner. Owing to e fact that 

Parsifal’’ is to be given absolutely without 
cuts, hours have been set for the begin- 
ning and ending of the acts which will be 
rigidly adhered to. The matinee  per- 
formances will begin at 11 o'clock pre- 
eisely. The first act will end at 12.45, 
when there will be an intermission of an 
hour and a quarter for luncheon. The 
second act beginning at 2 o’clock will end 
at 3, and the third act beginning at 3.15 
will end at 4.15. The scale of prices will 
be such as to put ‘“Parsifal’ within the 
reach of all classes. The entire lower 
floor will be &3; the entire first balcony $2; 
and the entire second balcony $1. 


MAJESTIC. 


The utmost enthusiasm still prevails 
over King,” with Wright 
Lorimer at the head of a great cast, at the 
Majestic theatre. Mr. Lorimer has made 
a tremendously deep impression on his 
audiences for the life-like picture he makes 
of David, the shepherd boy, who finally be- 
comes the Kingof Israel. No greater trib- 
ute could be paid to Mr. Lorimer and his 
excellent supporting cast than to say that 
there is nothing in the entire presentation 
to jar the memory of the story as told in 
the Bible. A beautiful stage picture, es- 
pecialiy, is presented when the curtain 
rises on the second act, revealing King 
Saul’s army just before daybreak en- 
camped on the right bank of a mountain 
stream in the vale of Elah. Even the 
rapid current of the stream coming down 
the valley in the distatce seems real. The 
army of Israel has been harassed and de- 
fied by the Philistines for forty days, and 
Goliath, the mighty giant of Gath, has day 
atter day challenged the king to send forth 
one of his warriors to meet him in single 
zcombat. offer to go forth and 
the giant and his return to King Saul, 
laying the head at his feet, makes a dra- 
matic picture of great intensity. The stay 
of the production is limited. Matinees are 
given Wednesday and Saturday. 


KEITH’S. 

The special feature of the vaudeville 
show at Keith’s the week of October 17 
will be Jean Marcel’s bas reliefs in living 
pictures. The posing is the most artistic 
ever witnessed in America. Mons, Ger- 
minal, a noted French operatic singer, and 
the best male vocalist ever heard in the 
varieties; Yorke and Adams, Hebrew 
comedians and parody singers: Zeno, Carl, 
and Zeno, aerial acrobats; Irving Jones, 
“real coon” singer and story teller; Paul- 
ton and Dooley, clever trick and fancy bi- 
eyele riders; and Leroy and Clayton, in an 
lrish dialect comedy sketch, “A Horse on 
Hogan,” will be some of the prominent en- 
tertainers in the bill. ‘‘Mike,” a marvel- 
ously trained dog, will be the special fea- 
ture for the juveniles. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROFIPT, RELIABLE. 


AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


IN EMERCENCY 


Get the prompt, efficient service of 


THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
A Specialty by a Specialist 
E. E. GAYLORD, Manager, 5 Baker Avenve, Beverly, Massachusette 


FREE ACCOMMODATIONS | Fain, 01 Locust t., St. Louts. 


Some New Books. 


Ttije. 

Poetical Works of Dante Gabriel Rossetti.......... 
Twenty Famous Naval Battles 
More Cheerful Americans...... 
Beauty Through Hygiene...... 
Eight Cousins. 
Etements of the Differential and Integral Calculus. 
An Irishman’s 
The Coursanins of Queen Elizabeth 
A Third Century of Charades,...............cee000+- 
Indian Life in Town and Country..................+. 
God’s Good 

Recreations of an Anthologist.. 

First Lessons in Diet 
Lyrics of Childhood 
Pitman’s Commercial] Speller.......... 


The Third Book of Anatomy, Physiology and 


Author. Publisher. ce, 
— Thos, Y. Crowell & Co., N. Y. $ .75 
Henry Holt & Co, o 1.25 
A. S. Barnes & Co., 1.00 
Alcott Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 2.00 
Campbell The Macmillan Company, N. Y. 1.90 
McCarthy “ “ 2.50 
McClure, Phillips &Co., “ — 
‘ “ “ 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. ‘a 

Darrow A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 1.50 
Chambers Harper & Bres., N. Y. 1.50 
Compton G,F. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 1,20 
Jerome Dodd, Mea & Co., ” 1.50 
Corelli “ “ “ 1.50 
Matthews as “ as ss 1.00 
Richards Whitcomb & Barrows, Boston. 30 
Mayhugh The Gratton Press, N. Y 1.0 
Isaac Pitman’s Sons, *‘ 
Mitchell J.B. Lippincott Company, Phila. 1.25 


PROMISING SPORT. 


Plenty of deer and moose from Maine 
during 1904, but there is room for them 
all, and no danger of overcrowding 
Maine’s vast hunting land. Deer are 
plentiful, and more so this vear than for 
several previous seasons. Moose have not 
yet migrated from Maine; and the old 
haunts, for years forsaken, are again be- 
coming the feeding grounds of these giant 
creatures. A big bull, a cow, and a calf, 
comprising the whole family, were seen a 
short while ago carelessly wandering only 
a few miles north of Bangor. The rail- 
road now will transport the traveler in a 
few hours to the edge of the huge timber 
lands, where herds of deer abide. The in- 
terior of the forest is reached by a de- 
lightful ride over country roads in an old 
buckboard, inhaling en route the pine and 
spruce-laden atmosphere of this health- 
giving region. The moose hunter must 
necessarily expect that these animals, 
however plentiful, are naturally of a re- 
tiring disposition, and are not to be 
found awaiting the sportsman at the sta- 
tion. A tramp, perhaps, of a few miles, 
and then it behooves the hunter to exer- 
cise all his skill and cunning, for he is 
then in the domains of the lord of the 
Maine forests. 

In mentioning in a general way the va- 
rious portions of Maine’s territory, start- 
ing at Bemis as an egress, one can enter 
the famous Rangeley and Dead River re- 
gions,—the Dead River separating them. 
Here both deer and moose are found, 
while foxes and game birds are particu- 
larly plentiful. Proceeding in the com- 
fortable Pullman cars from Boston, one 
ean go through to Greenville, from where 
departure may be made for the great sur- 
rounding section. Following from the 
northerly end of Moosehead the west 
branch of the Penobscot, the entire terri- 
tory is infested with deer and moose, It 
Lecomes the herding ground for the moose 
in their wandering from Canada. Mt. 
Katahdin, reached by water or land, is a 
delightful camping ground. The moun- 
tain is 5,000 feet high, and in its thick 
forests moose seek refuge. From here, by 
canoe, it is possible to journey to tk? 
main line of the Bangor & Aroos‘ook 
railroad, the heralded territory. Here. 
one often encounters bears, wild cats, 
loupeerviers, and woodcock and partridge 
are found in abundance. Mt. Katahdin is 
easily reached from here by means of Nor- 
cross and Stacyville. 

The newest section of Maine’s sporting 
srounds is that portion reached by the 
Washington county railroad. It is a 
dense wilderness of vast size, and as yet 
never penetrated except by lumbermen 
and straggling sportsmen. 

To get a detailed description of these 
and other resorts send a two-cent stamp 
to the General Passenger department, 
Boston & Maine railroad, Boston, for 
their illustrated booklet, ‘Fishing and 
Hunting.” Accompanying will be mailed 
& booklet of the condensed fish and game 
laws of all northern New England and 
Canada, 


GOOD MAP FREE. 


Any rural or village school in New 
England can have a beautiful up-to-date 
map (40x55 inches) of the United States 
and her Island Possessions, free of cost, 
by sending to the New England office of 
the Wabash railroad company, 176 Wash- 
ington street, Boston. This is as good a 
map for school use as can be had at any 
price. Limiting this to rural and village 
schools is for the purpose of giving the 
maps to those not adequately supplied. 


VARIETIES. 

Mrs. Upptowne—‘And you say your 
grandfather is over eighty? Why, he’s 
an octogenarian!” 

Norah—‘‘Shure, an’ he ain’t anything 
iv th’ koind. He ates mate an’ things 
jist th’ same as we does.”—Woman’s Home 
Companion, 


Gigwell—“‘After Whizzer has been in 
here the air is atrocious. Open two or 
three windows, for heaven’s. sake!” 

Slyder—“There’s no denying that Whiz- 
zer carries a strong odor with him; but 
there is nothing commonplace about him; 
it is not of the stable he smells, but of the 
autemobile.” 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
heen used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success, It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all pain, cures wind 
colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sule oy druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Scothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents a 
botiis. 


Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand. 


EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE 
Elementary and High Schools 
GREATER NEW YORK. 


‘¢4Tsaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor,” ?°6 
pp-., $1.50. Send for Trial Lesson. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Square, West, N. Y. 


Silicate and Slate Blackboards 


Send for prices before placing Pf ong orders. 
Try us on your next order? Also on Sili- 
cate goods in all its forms. Wonderful in 
price, wonderful in make and durability. 


Manufactured only by the 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. 
Cor. Vesey and Church Sts., NEW YORK. 


INSHIP 
Teachers’ Agency, 
29-A Beacon St., BOSTON. 


Ove YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 


‘Journal of Education” will secure a 


ear’s subscription free. 
N. PUREISHING CO. 


$9-A Beacon St., Boston, 


? 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


540 a year is all some $1200 teachers are getting. They may know they are $1200 teachers but not 

bé able to prove it. An agency will undertake this for them. For instance R. H, Baker writes 
irom Yonkers, N. Y., Sept. 14, 1904: ‘* Mr. Maurice was elected at Plattsburg. I left Sunda night and 
reached here just in time to begin Monday morning. My work is very pleasant here, and I wish to thank 
you for getting me this position as well as for filling my place at Plattsburg. I consider that you have 
done very well by me. / have been registered with T0 places, and have raised my salary from $540 
you not quite two years, you have got me two to $1200.” That is good testimony. ,While 
we took him away from Plattsbarg, where we had placed him, and where his salary had been raised from 
$850 to $1,000, our original telegram to him offered to recommend him at Yonkers only if he could secure 
honorable release at Piattsburg, and he remained there until he furnished a satisfactory substitute. If 
Mr. Baker had not registered with us, he might have remained principal of a small Vermont academy. 
As it is he is commercial teacher in one of the best high schools in the country, and his salary $1 2 0 
has been raised, almost without any effort on his own part, from $540 t0......--.60eseeeeeeeees . 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


introduces to Colleges 
MERICAN : : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Scho Pamilice 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 

for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends coll and normal grad specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
aud Aévines pd Ra er. 


SUDDEN 


ter montis aud must be flued promptly. If not satisfactoruy located write tor particulars. 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 11). 


H E ay EST THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two Normal School vacancies, 
4 and the best College vacancy, within the past year, in Pennsylvania, were 

filled directly through this Agency. We want teachers for the best vacancies in Pennsylvania and 
other States. For further information, cali to see, or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA. 


otter better opportu- 
H E U - nities for aspiring 
teachers than any 
other section. For éleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY has 


done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever before. 
For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville. Tenn. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES :\ssrcncc's: 


4 Ashburton Pi. 
NEw YORE, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIB, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore. 4 Seventh St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bldg SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 518 Parrott Bldg. 
CHIOAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANE, Wash., 313 RookeryBlock Los ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Block, 


THE EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE, Boston: Mags: 


Recommends teachers honestly and effectively. 


2-A Beacon Street, Boston 
Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


the TEACHERS’ EXCHANCE icc 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 
James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency, ““cHicaco”*™” 
NO is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. Member- 
ship good until the close of season of 1904-5. rite for application blank to-day. 
Teachers’ 50 Bromfield St., BOSTON 
Established 1890 

TEACHERS’ AGENCY Oldest and best known in U, 8. 
Schermerhorn 35. tan si. | 

THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
grade work. We are getting such positions for teachers every day in the week except Sun- 
day, and can undoubtedly find one for you if you register. ; 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU. 
Agenc 
has had #n unprecedented demand for teachers, and wants more candidates for academic and 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


Send for new illustrated manual. 


Send for our List of September Openings.—Address 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 


Established 20 Years. 
1302 Auditorium Building, Uhicago 


Positions filled, 6,400. 


0950 
Wi n sh i p _ | We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


’ in every part of the country. 
Teachers’ | 29-4 Beacon St... . Boston, Mass. 
Agency 


WM. F. JARVIS 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN BLDG. Dzs Mornss, Iowa. 


Kellogg’s Bureau WANTED 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. Copies of the Journal of Xducation 
Established in 1889. 
adm mie hf dated Jan. 1, 1903 and April 9, 1903. 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
29-A Beacon St., Boston 


New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
Bo, 61 oth St... NewYork. 
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For Class Texts 
For Supplementary Reading 


For the Library 


CHANCELLOR’s Text-Book of American History . ; j $1.00 


Mowry’'s First Steps in the History of Our Country . ‘ 60 
Mowry’'s History of the United States : 1.00 
CHANDLER AND CuITwoop’s Makers of American History .60 
Wuite’s School History of the United States ; : : 1,00 
Hazen’s Elementary History of the United States ; i .60 
CHANDLER'S Makers of Virginia History : A : : 65 
Repway’s Making of the Empire State ‘ ‘ 65 


HAzARD AND Dutrton’'s Indians and Pioneers (American 

Smitu's The Colonies (American History Series) ‘ : 72 

Mowry’s American Heroes and Heroism (America’s Great 


NEW YORK 


A SELECT LISTON AMERICAN HISTORY 


Men and Their Deeds Series) : 4 60 . 
Mowry’s American Inventions and Inventors (America’s 

Great Men and Their Deeds Series) ‘ 65 
Pratt's Far East and Far West Red Children. ‘ 25 
TwomsLy'’s Hawaii and Its People (7he World and 

People Series) . : . .68 
Kwapp's Story of the Philippines (74e World and Its 

Seasury's Porto Rico (Zhe World and Its People Series) . .50 
HinspDALe’s Old Northwest . ; ‘ 1.75 
Mowry’s Territorial Growth of the United States : ; 1.50 
MacCoun’s Historical Geography of the United States : .9O 
MacCoun’'s distorical Charts of the United States ? P 15.00 
Ec its’ Historical Readings Illustrative of American Patriotism .60 
Bacon's Historic Pilgrimages in New England . . ; 1.20 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 

BOSTON CHICAGO 


A NEW IDEA! A NEW FIELD! A NEW BOOK! 


A SUPPLEMENTARY READER FOR SCHOOL AND HOME! 


THE RAILROAD IN EDUCATION| 


— or — 


Wuart Sream anv Sreer, Science anp SKILL HAVE DONE FOR THE WORLD. 


A NEW EDITION, JUDICIOUSLY ILLUSTRATED, 


And Paragraphically Covering the Space between Hero's Eolipile, 130 Years: 
B. C., and the Most Palatial Train Drawn by the 
Latest 20th Century Engine, 


Is Now OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC. 


Address the Author, - - - = Alex. Hogg, Fort Worth, Texas. 


WHAT OTHERS HAVE TO SAY OF THE BOOK. 


‘It is certainly an interesting and useful book.” — PRESIDENT ELIOT, HARVARD, 


“IT sympathize strongly with you in your efforts to have the attention of the pupils everywhere 
over the land early drawu to this omnipresent interest of society.” — PROFESSOR SMITH, U. OF VA, 
“T have read every line of it, finding both pleasure and profit in the reading.” — PROFESSOR 


HARPER, U. OF TEXAS. 

*“T hold Sheteny the same views that you do regarding the great importance of the railroad as 
a factorfor American civilization.” — U. 8. Com. EDUCATION HARRIS. 

**T only wish it were read by millions. It would correct many popular mistakes and dissipate many 
popular errors.” — ARCHBISHOP IRELAND, 5T. PAUL. 

“It is chock full of iuformation from title to finis.” —SUPERINTENDENT GREENWOOD. 

“I wish it might fall into the hands of every school boy and girl in California.” — STaTE SUPERIN- 


TENDENT KIRK. 
‘* There is more boiled down information in it on certain lines, and on unusual lines, than in any 


book I know.’’ — PRINCIPAL BRAGDON, LASELL SEMINARY. 

“ The book is eviden'ly one of unusual interest.” —CHANCELOR FULTON, U. OF MISs. 

“You have opened up a new field in education.” — STATE SUPERINTENDENT, CARRINGTON, Mo. 

‘* Pupils like it because it deals with the greatest force of modern times; they instinctively like 
anything that moves.” — SUPERINTENDENT PHILLIPS, ALA. 

‘*] most warmly congratulate you in your success in getting us up such a treasure of a book, The 
style is admirable, and lends a charm to the valuable facts presented.’’—SUPEhINTENDENT J. 
FAIRBANKS, SPRINGFIELD, Mo. 

“You have opened a new line in educational work; a work worthy a place wherever history, 
geography and political economy are taught.” — CITY SUPERINTENDENT COOK, HOT SPRINGS, 
“It is an honest and forcible attempt to present the benefits the railroads have conferred upon 


society and the nation.” — POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 
*Itis of far-reaehing teachings and should be read in all our schools.”’—‘CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, 


DALLAS. 
‘*¢ The Railroad in Education’ should be in the hands of every railroad man and every educator in 


Texas.’’— TEXAS SCHUOL JOURNAL. 

“ The author telis us that ‘ schools have flourished snd spread their influence in the direct ratio of 
the number of miles of railroad in a state.” — JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, BOSTON. 

“The main purpose of the book is to trace the evolution of the railroad, and to exhibit its educa- 
tional and civilizing force as a type of national progress and commercial enterprise.” — THE TECHNICAL 
WORLD, CHICAGO. 

‘The book is a mine of valuable information.” —TRANSPORT, LONDON. 

“The work is well calculated to produce g od resuits.””»— RAILWAY WORLD, PHILA, 

‘It is full of intereating and most valuable information, and it is a capital idea, and it is bound to do 
good.””— LOCOMOTIVE MAGAZINE, LONDON, 


FOR REFERENCE LIBRARIES 


THE UNITED STATES, 1607-1904 


A History of Three Centuries of Progress in Population, 
Industry, Commerce and Civilization 


By William Estabrook Chancellor and Fletcher Willis Hewes 
In Ten Parts, each complete in one octavo volume 


Volume I. COLONIZATION, 1607-1697. With 150 maps and diagrams (many colored). Net, $3.50. (Carriage, 25c.) Now Ready 


The requirement for a new history of the United States arises from the new points of view of the Twentieth Century, from the growing 
importance in modern American life of the industrial activities, and from the new light that has been secured from material not before avail- 
able upon certain periods and special divisions of the history. The volume contains a very comprehensive series of diagrams and tables 
showing the successive stages of industrial and financial development, together with maps presenting the record of the territorial expansion 
of the nation, and portraits from steel plates or in photogravure of representative national leaders. 


SEND FOR FULL PROSPECTUS 


NEW YORK 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS cosnox 
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